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The notably successful 63rd annual 
National Conference on Government, 
held in Cleveland November 17-20, con- 
centrated major attention on the prob- 
lems of metropolitan areas. 

Of the two dozen regular panel and 
other sessions, a third dealt specifically 
with the challenges growing out of the 
rapid urbanization of the United States, 


as did some of the informal “rump” 
sessions. This prime concern of domes- 
tic government was debated also in 


many other sessions and discussed by 
major speakers. 

Governor LeRoy Collins of Florida, 
who addressed the annual dinner on 
“Our Urban Residents: Cold War Cas- 
ualties,” argued for a solution of inter- 
national problems in order to concen- 
trate attention and tax dollars on local 
and regional problems. League Presi- 
dent Cecil Morgan, who also addressed 


National Municipal League's governing Council assembled for its annual business meeting at National 
Conference on Government in Cleveland. 
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Langmack (at right) loading the first of a fleet of buses that took 
conference-goers on tour of Cleveland, terminating at world famous Karamu House. 


the dinner. asked for increased citizen 


participation in future attacks upon 
such problems. 
Other principal speakers—Mayor A. 


J. Celebrezze of Cleveland. Governor C. 
William O'Neill of Ohio, Mayor Ray- 
mond R. Tucker of St. Louis and How- 
ard Pyle, assistant to the President 
dealt with phases of urban governmen- 
tal complexities. 

Well over 1,000 leaders in business, 
education, civic affairs and public life 
from all parts of the United States and 
from other countries attended and took 
part in the Conference, which gave at- 
tention also to many other problems of 
state, local and regional 
and citizen participation. 

Early arriving conference-goers en- 
joyed a bus tour, a play at Karamu 
House and a dinner-dance at the Mid- 
Day Club. 
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Top Governor LeRoy Collins 
of Florida addressing the annual 
dinner. 

Middle: George H. Gallup, chair- 
man of the League's Council, pre- 
senting Distinguished Citizen Award 
to Mrs. Siegel W. Judd of Grand 
Rapids, one of nine civic leaders so 
honored ait the 63rd annual dinner. 

Bottom: Chariton F. Chute open- 


ing a session of the Charter Clinic 
at which consultants and draftsmen 
a municipal charter prob- 
ems. 
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Executive Director’s Report to Members 


The following is a condensation of 
the report of Alfred Willoughby, 
executive director, before the annual 
meeting of members of the National 
Municipal League at the Hotel Car- 
ter, Cleveland, on November 17, 
1957. 


During my twenty years with the Na- 
tional Municipal League it has grown in 
membership, strength and influence. This 
growth has been due chiefly to the in- 
creased participation, activity and leader- 
ship of our officers and Council members 
who work hard in committees, attend the 
annual and special meetings of the Coun- 
cil and raise a large share of the money 
to finance the League’s work. 

The Committee on Public Relations, 
chaired by President Morgan, has rec- 
ommended : 


An increase of field work. This year 
it was trebled. 

More help for the Finance Commit- 
tee. An experienced man has been 
employed. 

A program to increase the member- 
ship. A continuing program has been 
established with good immediate results. 

The committee, on the advice of a 
subcommittee headed by James M. Os- 
born, disapproved an immediate cam- 
paign for paid advertising for the 
NATIONAL MunicipaAL Review until 
circulation will justify the effort. 

The committee decided it was not yet 
prepared to recommend a specific new 
name for the League but it was the 
consensus that a new name is needed. 


Twenty years ago we had less than 


2,000 members. Today we have more 
than 4,000. Twenty years ago one-third 
of our income came from $5 and $10 
members. Today, although more numer- 
ous, they account for one-eighth. The 
great bulk of income comes as moderate 
contributions from 500 businesses and 
foundations. 
A few high spots of 1957: 


We received a grant of $150,000 from 
The Ford Foundation for a three-year 
project of studies and publications for the 
improvement of state constitutions. 

We will develop reports and publica- 
tions to identify weaknesses, describe 
methods of correcting them and, in line 
with our time-tested methods, arm citi- 
zen and official leadership to cope prac- 
tically with the task of modernizing state 
government. 

The League’s officers helped the All- 
America Cities contest continue its color- 
ful success by participating in impressive 
ceremonies and presenting the awards. 

The Model Revenue Bond Law is in 
final form. Frank E. Curley, bond at- 
torney, drafted it with the help of 50 or 
more consultants and critics. 

The League is increasingly looked to 
as the primary source of information on 
local, metropolitan and state problems by 
major publications, including Fortune, 
Reader’s Digest, Business Week, the Wall 
Street Journal and True. Four articles 
which first appeared in the NATIONAL 
MunicipaL Review were republished 
during 1957 in Reader's Digest. 

There were several major experiments 
in metropolitan government. These things 
do not just happen. They result from the 
League’s materials or advice, usually 
both. 

The council-manager plan has been 
adopted by an additional 89 cities thus 
far in 1957, bringing the grand total to 
1,538. 

Illinois enacted a statewide medical ex- 
aminer act providing central pathology 
service and control for all counties ex- 
cept Cook. 

The Osborn Room in the League’s 
building has been the scene of many im- 
portant meetings, the Graham Suite has 
enabled us to accommodate friends and 
officers, and the Murray Seasongood Li- 
brary has been made more useful by the 
gift of $5,000 from the estate of Mr. 
Seasongood’s late sister, Mrs. Martha S. 

(Continued on page 584) 
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Editorial Comment 


Which Are America’s Best Run Cities? 


Reprinted from Fortune, November 1957 


ee is the best run big 
city in the U.S. 

The judgment, of course, is not a 
“scientific” one, for any rating of 
municipal success depends on what 
you are looking at. There is, for 
example, the efficiency of the city’s 
regular services (such as fire and 
police). Equally significant is the 
effectiveness of its urban renewal 
and planning activities. In both 
areas an important clue, of course, 
is the vigor and enterprise of the 
mayor (see page 157 Fortune, No- 
vember 1957). 

Some objective indexes are avail- 
able—such as bund ratings, traffic 
accident rates—and Fortune has 
sought these out. On the less chart- 
able aspects, such as the professional 
caliber of the city’s planning depart- 
ments, it has relied on the pooled 
judgment of experts in the field. In 
each category, it hardly needs point- 
‘ ing out, there are bound to be in- 
equities. Philadelphia, for example, 
has the worst fire rating among the 
big cities, but it was last graded in 
1948, when the old machine was 
still dominant. Cities that are good 
in one respect, furthermore, are often 
poor in another; the cities with out- 
standing mayors, for example, are 
not necessarily those with the best 
planning departments. By the same 
token, cities with fine urban renew- 
al programs sometimes rate only 
mediocre in housekeeping. 


Yet there is a consistency. When 


all the data for the 23 biggest cities 
(estimated population over 


500,- 
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000)! are put together, a definite 
pattern emerges. Time and again 
eight cities, with Cincinnati a clear 
winner, stand out: 


Cincinnati New York 
Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
San Francisco Detroit 


Good Housekeeping 


Cincinnati and Milwaukee got 
the highest number of good marks 
for various municipal services. Other 
cities that rate well on housekeeping 
are San Francisco, Baltimore, Dal- 
las, Kansas City, New York and 
Pittsburgh. 

Under housekeeping, Fortune has 
included such services as police and 
fire protection, traffic control and 
enginec:ing, public health, recrea- 
tional facilities. All these are rat- 
able, at least to a degree. (Many 
services—e.g., public works, water 
supply, garbage disposal—do not 
lend themselves to comparison.) 
Here are the indexes used and how 
the cities rate: 

Fire protection: Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Milwaukee and San Francisco 
get the best gradings from the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Although the N.B.F.U. considers 
many factors—e.g., building laws— 
it gives heavy weight to the condi- 
tion of the fire department itself 
and these gradings are used to a 
considerable extent in determining 
fire insurance rates. But it should 


1 Because it has no government of its 
own, Washington, D.C., has been excluded. 
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be noted that Boston and New York 
are not graded. 


Police: Cincinnati, Dallas and 
San Antonio have the highest per 
cent of known crimes for which the 
police were able to make arrests— 
the best of the rough rules of thumb 
used to judge police efficiency. 

Dallas, Kansas City and Seattle 
are given highest ratings on traffic 
law enforcement—another measure 
of police efficiency—by the National 
Safety Council. 

Public health: Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Baltimore and San Francisco 
spend the most per capita on city 
health programs—mainly the 
field of disease prevention. 

Traffic engineering: Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Mil- 
waukee and Pittsburgh are rated 
best by the National Safety Council 
on traffic control and regulations, 
parking facilities, etc. 

Air-pollution control: Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis are considered by ex- 
perts to have done the most effec- 
tive job of enforcing ordinances 
against smoke and other pollutants. 

Credit rating: Moody’s bond-rat- 
ing service givés a triple-A rating to 
only three cities—Buffalo, Milwau- 
kee, Cincinnati. All three, it should 
be noted, have spent comparatively 
little for urban renewal. 

Traffic accident death rates: Dal- 
las, Denver, Kansas City, New 
York and Pittsburgh came off best 
on the two standard indexes pub- 
lished by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

Recreation: From 1951 through 
1955, Cincinnati, Kansas City and 
San Francisco spent the most per 
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capita on equipment and expanding 
recreation facilities and parks. 

Noise abatement: Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, New 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
and Seattle, in the opinion of ex- 
perts, are doing the best job. 

No rating of the school system is 
given here; aside from the difficulty 
of rating schools, in all but four big 
cities the systems are not under the 
control of the city government. The 
degree of municipal taxation has not 
been included either; important as it 
is, comparisons are highly compli- 
cated by the many different ways 
the city, the county and the state 
divide up the tax levies—and the 
services to be provided. In some 
cities, for example, the state directly 
administers public welfare; in others, 
the city shoulders the burden—and 
collects tax money for it. 


Rebuilding 

Philadelphia, which doesn’t rate 
high on housekeeping indexes, has 
chalked up the highest score for ur- 
ban renewal and good planning. 

Housing: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore are the 
only big cities that have occupied 
housing units on sites cleared under 
Title I of the 1949 Housing Act. 
Under the act, a city can condemn 
and buy slum sites, clear the land 
and sell it to a private developer at 
less than its cost to the city; the 
federal government bears two-thirds 
of the loss, the city the rest. 

New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Los Angeles, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia have built the 
most public housing units since 1950. 

Rebuilding of commercial areas: 

(Continued on page 610) 
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Do It for Yourself 


Metropolitan home rule will depend on readiness to 
turn over powers to area-wide institutions, leaders. 


A Americans say they want and 
believe in “municipal home 
rule.” 

Many have talked about home 
rule; some have fought for it; a few 
cities have won it for short periods of 
urban history. But mostly local home 
rule in the great cities has in fact 
been eclipsed in recent decades in all 
parts of the United States. Almost 
everywhere there is less real local 
control over local decisions and af- 
fairs today than there was 35 years 
ago. 
What happened to home rule? 

With the depression of the 1930s, 
municipalities found they couldn’t 
handle mass unemployment and 
poverty. They couldn’t even keep 
their heads above water fiscally. So 
they sought and got federal and state 
programs for “emergency relief.” 
This ended up as the national and 
state directed social security system. 

We also saw great expansion of 
other federal and state programs for 


* Dr. Gulick, director of the Govern- 
ment in Metropolitan Areas Project of the 
Edgar Stern Family Fund, has been presi- 
dent of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion since 1923. He has served in various 
capacities in federal, state and local gov- 
ernments and has been president of the 
American Political Science Association, the 
American Society for Public Administra- 
tion and the Governmental Affairs Insti- 
tute. He has written extensively on many 
aspects of government and public ad- 
ministration. This article is Dr. Gulick’s 


address before the National Conference 
on Government of the National Municipal 
League, Cleveland, November 19, 1957. 


By LUTHER GULICK* 
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education, health, hospitals, high- 
ways, housing, slum clearance, urban 
renewal, airports, sewerage, flood con- 
trol and other projects. Every such 
program came wrapped in financial 
aid, and standard specifications, with 
strings attached. 

This use of the Congress and of the 
state legislatures by reform groups 
and program-pushing professional as- 
sociations is worth thinking about as 
a fulcrum for social evolution. The 
pressure group generally tackles one 
simple issue at a time, seeking insula- 
tion of its interest in the hope of cap- 
turing the strength that comes from 
monomania. It seeks to have its 
policy endorsed in the abstract, by 
legislators who can thereby get great 
credit for “progress” but have to put 
up relatively little money, and that 
in the distant future, as the original 
action is taken as “pump priming.” 
Then the pressure moves to the lo- 
cality, with the bait of federal and 
state aid, and we are off. The locality 
has to act “to get the free money” and 
has to act according to a prescribed 
pattern and under state, if not feder- 
al and state, supervision. 

I am neither approving nor con- 
demning this train of events; I am 
merely describing it, noting that local 
programs which are thus established 
are always in danger of being out of 
balance with other local require- 
ments. For example, under the out- 
side stimulus a locality may be drawn 
into highway projects when it needs 
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another school or into school projects 
when it most needs sewage treatment. 
State and federal aid is designed to, 
and does, tip the scales in favor of a 
particular program, often at the ex- 
pense of some other program. The 
dice are loaded against home rule. 

Meanwhile, while all this was go- 
ing on, the general property tax, 
especially that part falling on tangi- 
ble and intangible personal property, 
became less and less able to carry the 
total burden, and the cities went to 
the states both for powers to levy 
other taxes and for various shares of 
state taxes. I do not need to remind 
you that the whole picture was 
powerfully affected also by inflation 
and by the administrative structure 
of the new taxes. When the requested 
grants were made, they too came with 
conditions and compromises. 

As the result of these enforced 
trips by the “home rule cities” to the 
state legislature on bended knee, hat 
in hand, more home rule was lost in 
some jurisdictions than had been 
gained. 

State political forces, and their af- 
filiated groups within the big city, 
have the upper hand in these legisla- 
tive dealings and manage to super- 
sede local political and civic organi- 
zations most of the time, especially 
when the latter are divided, spas- 
modically active and strictly personal 
or local. 

It must be admitted also that local 
minority interests have the habit of 
appealing to the state to do for them 
something they think they cannot get 
at home, and that distant non-home- 
rule action is sometimes sought by 
local politicos to escape political re- 
sponsibility with the home electorate. 
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Furthermore, we have had in many 
parts of the United States a genera- 
tion which has not been interested in 
city government or vigilant in the 
defense of local home rule as a matter 
of principle. Many businessmen have 
gone to Washington to get “Very Im- 
portant Posts” usually for brief 
periods; but few have worked on 
local affairs. As American business 
has become more integrated national- 
ly, the new local managers of once 
independent family-owned companies 
have seldom taken a part either per- 
sonally or financially in local affairs. 
World travel, and vacations in the 
south, or the northland, have made 
civic work less attractive. And, para- 
doxically, the great improvement in 
local government, the lessening of the 
old-fashioned scandals, has reduced 
the evident need for citizen and busi- 
ness vigilance locally. 

Even more significant than these 
traditional explanations for the grad- 
ual ebbing of municipal home rule is 
the underlying fact that America is 
changing and that technology and 
problems are changing. America is 
becoming a single closely knit na- 
tion, with strong internal regional as 
well as national ties — economic, 
social, cultural and political. As a 
result, most of the problems which 
were primarily local once are now 
both local and regional. 

Water is a good illustration. There 
was a time when a city could do any- 
thing it wanted to about its water 
supply, or its sewage, without in the 
least cramping itself or inconvenienc- 
ing anybody else. That day is past. 
The same interpenetration of inter- 
ests has arisen in many other fields. 
You name an important local govern- 
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ment activity which is now “purely 
local,” with no broader involvement. 
I challenge you. The field is getting 
narrower and narrower with each 
passing year. As to the things that 
really count, you will find the region, 
the state and, at times, the nation, 
are vitally concerned. 


New Meaning of Home Rule 


What do we mean then by “home 
rule” today? I think we need to re- 
vise our basic definition and de- 
mands. Surely we do not want to 
have local municipalities make de- 
cisions in the name of home rule 
which adversely affect their regional 
neighbors, nor to fail to act on mat- 
ters which by neglect may destroy the 
possibility of the “good life,” or the 
potential progress of the entire 
region. 

What is it we home rulers really 
want? 

We want the right to elect locally 
the politically responsible officials 
who will make the local decisions and 
run our local governments. 

We want some freedom of choice as 
to the major emphases to be given to 
our local governmental programs, the 
right to decide whether we will stress 
health, schools, traffic, crime control 
or other interests. We want some 
leeway for experimentation and 
enough financial freedom to act se- 
lectively. 

We want the state to give the 
municipalities a structure of local 
government which is efficient, coordi- 
nated and simple enough so that the 
voters can, without too much effort, 
control its general activities and hold 
responsible its elected officers, and 
we think we should have a great deal 
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to say locally about the structure and 
powers of our governments. 

We want the state to be restrained 
so that it will not exercise its privi- 
leged position to dabble in local de- 
cisions, finance and appointments for 
partisan political purposes. 

Wherever the state and federal 
governments through their program 
administering agencies act within our 
municipal boundaries, we want them 
to sit down with our officials and 
technical employees, tell us_ their 
plans, listen sympathetically to our 
local views and give us a full oppor- 
tunity to be heard before they make 
decisions affecting us. 

Our desire for home rule goes also 
into the economic field. Especially in 
the suburban regions, and these are 
now the most dynamic frontier of 
America, we now want local partici- 
pation in the decisions which are be- 
ing made as to the general patterns of 
development and zoning, the trans- 
portation system, the location of 
shopping centers and factories and 
the extension of privately-, as well as 
publicly-owned, public utilities. 

In this 1957 restatement of home 
rule, there are two new elements: 

(1) We now recognize that every 
major local governmental responsibili- 
ty has broader regional connections 
and that the local government cannot 
be given full or final power over such 
matters. All a home rule government 
can expect to have is the right to act 
with respect to some limited aspects 
of these ramified functions. Home 
rule consists then in giving to the 
localities the largest possible “bundle 
of aspects” to handle within the 
framework of state and national or 
regional policies. 
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(2) We thus find that the right to 
be heard and consulted before higher 
decisions are made by the superior 
levels of government is a most valu- 
able home rule right. This right of 
the locality to participate in the 
higher decision-making process may 
be exercised both at the political 
level, with politically responsible of- 
ficials, and at the technical level, 
with civil servants. In most situa- 
tions the latter may well be the more 
important. When it comes to work- 
ing with “aspects” of functions like 
education, health, water supply, river 
pollution, crime control, urban re- 
newal, airports or highways, it is the 
technical and professional plans and 
administrative decisions that affect 
the localities even more than the 
broad legislative decision made at 
the political level. Certainly it is 
here that the more vital home rule 
concerns emerge. 


Enter the Metropolis 

With this picture before us, I want 
to direct your attention to the vast 
new metropolitan complexes which 
are spreading over the country with 
dramatic vigor, flooding over the 
boundaries of cities, counties, villages 
and towns. 

The facts are clear. The metro- 
politan area spreads. Formerly sepa- 
rate service and governmental prob- 
lems begin to fuse. Many become so 
intermixed that they can no longer 
be dealt with intelligently or effi- 
ciently as bits and pieces which fall 
within the boundaries of the little 
governments which are involved. 

What becomes of home rule under 
these circumstances? 

The answer is clear. 
increasingly impossible 


It becomes 
for the 
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localities to be permitted to make 
decisions which adversely affect their 
defenseless neighbors. The activities 
required are also generally of such a 
scope as to be beyond the fiscal 
powers of any existing local jurisdic- 
tion. Furthermore, there begin to 
arise many problems which can only 
be dealt with by concerted and disci- 
plined joint action. But joint action 
is hard to organize on a voluntary 
basis among squabbling home rule 
communities, so little or nothing may 
be done in time to meet the rising 
crisis. Thus local government, hav- 
ing failed to perform, is superseded, 
a state commission or “authority” is 
created, or the state or federal gov- 
ernment takes over, and home rule is 
further curtailed. 

We all know that this has hap- 
pened in the past and that it will 
continue to happen in the future. We 
are dealing here with a law of poli- 
tics, well stated recently by Lord 
Simon of Wythenshawe in these 
words: “Do things for youselves or 
they will be done for you — over 
your heads.” 

Politics abhors a vacuum; the 
failure or the inability to function in 
the face of need shifts the right to 
act into the hands of others. 

Here we face once more a major 
threat to the whole idea of home rule. 
If the local governments of a metro- 
politan area cannot find a firm 
method of working together to do 
these necessary local regional jobs, 
they will be superseded by state and 
national governmental agencies, and 
the local populations may lose the 
right to participate effectively in the 
making of decisions as to their own 
future destiny. 
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Perhaps local populations in a 
metropolitan region don’t care. Per- 
haps they would rather have the de- 
cisions made in the state capital and 
Washington. Perhaps the local citi- 
zens would rather play small town 
politics than make the effort to work 
effectively together. If so, they will 
see “their rights become a prey” to 
others and they will lose the right 
even to talk about home rule. 


This is not the first time in Ameri- 
can history that this same problem 
has arisen. At the turn of the century 
somewhat the same question ap- 
peared in several of the major urban 
centers. New York and Boston are 
good illustrations. In New York the 
need for bridges, water, public health, 
unified police, better schools, larger 
tax resources and many other things 
made it necessary to develop a larger 
“metropolitan government.” This was 
finally done after years of agitation 
and Greater New York was created 
through a federation of New York 
and Brooklyn, a score of other cities 
and villages and the encompassed 
counties. Various state commissions 
were abandoned, special acts were 
made subject to local approval and 
a considerable measure of home rule 
was won for the people of the New 
York region. 

At the same time, all similar efforts 
at unification or federation were de- 
feated in Boston, in spite of powerful 
intellectual leadership from Harvard 
and from the Boston newspapers, 
which were then among the best in 
the country. Petty politics stood in 
the way and the people of the Boston 
region, with all their fine political 
traditions, were unable to find a 
formula or create the local machinery 
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for working together. What hap- 
pened? They lost control. And now, 
after 60 years, the crazy quilt con- 
tinues, though the state has stepped 
in to save the situation with the 
Boston Metropolitan District Com- 
mission, the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority, the Port of Boston Au- 
thority, a fire district and a bridge 
authority; and the state governor 
appoints the Boston Finance Com- 
mission and the Boston commissioner 
of police. 

Can it be that Boston’s political 
disintegration has helped bring on 
the economic disintegration of the 
Boston region — especially with its 
high property taxes — and that the 
loss of civic life and community pride 
has helped to reduce the local news- 
papers to mediocrity? If so, the 
whole Boston region has paid a ter- 
rific price not only for the last hurrah 
but even more for a precious parochi- 
alism which has stood between the 
people of the Boston region and ef- 
fective area-wide community action. 


This may appear to be drawing too 
sweeping a conclusion from two com- 
munities and 60 years of history. 
But have you seen what is now hap- 
pening in Pittsburgh? Fifteen years 
ago, with coal exhausted, Pittsburgh 
too was “on its way out.” Then a 
few men got together and created the 
community machinery for firm joint 
action, making full use of available 
governmental powers and parallel 
private action.. Business leaders, fi- 
nanciers, politicians and civic leaders 
of the entire metropolitan area came 
together around the same table in the 
Allegheny Conference. After only a 
dozen years, Pittsburgh is a new 
town, bursting with economic energy, 
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resting not on the old resource, coal, 
but on a new resource, community 
dynamics, which it has created by 
common action out of its own brains, 
its own muscles, its own accumulated 
power and its own heart. 

There are other urban centers in 
the United States where similar de- 
velopments are now on the way. 
Toronto has started to boom ahead 
close on the heels of creating local 
governmental machinery adequate to 
handle its rising local metropolitan 
governmental requirements, especial- 
ly transportation. 


No One Solution 


Do not think from this that I be- 
lieve the New York City type of 
borough government, the Toronto 
type of federation, the Miami type 
of metropolitan county, the Seattle 
type of metropolitan council, the De- 
troit inter-county planning commis- 
sion, the Port of New York Authority 
approach, or any other one type of 
governmental machinery is the an- 
swer for each and every metropolitan 
situation. 

What I am saying is simply this: 

The new metropolitan service 
needs are there, especially water, 
sewers and pollution control; 

The metropolitan over-all plan and 
land use control requirements are 
there; 

The need is there for a general 
scheme of movement for persons and 
goods; and 

The need is there for public land 
acquisitions in advance of develop- 
ment. 

Government must act, and act 
soon. The little governments cannot 
do these over-all jobs. If we do not 
create, through quick and effective 
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cooperation, local instrumentalities, 
the jobs will be given to agencies 
which are not local in character and 
these non-home-rule agencies will 
make their decisions on the basis of 
what they think is good for us. 

This is not to say that all the mat- 
ters which are labeled “metropolitan 
problems” can and should be handled 
solely by the local region. As I have 
tried to say above, there are matters 
and aspects which require state and 
federal action, especially where the 
metropolitan settlements run one into 
the next with no neat lines of demar- 
cation. Furthermore, however keen 
our belief in local decision of local 
problems, we should never forget that 
the states and the national govern- 
ments are also “our” governments 
and that they too have their responsi- 
bilities. 

Those who fight for home rule are 
not fighting against the states and 
the federal government. They are 
fighting against the decision of local 
problems by distant governments 
which are not adequately informed 
and which have little concern for 
local desires because they are re- 
sponsible to a broader constituency. 


So, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
time to stop looking backward while 
talking about home rule. It is time 
to rise above local politics on regional 
matters and to work together, creat- 
ing such general regional govern- 
mental machinery as we may need. 
The powers we give up locally under 
such an approach are the powers we 
cannot exercise anyway. We yield 
the hypothetical right which we can- 
not exercise to get for ourselves the 
reality of a larger home rule, so that 


(Continued on page 584) 


Builder for the Future 


Port of New York Authority, with $700 million of 
facilities, making long-range plans for atomic age. 


UNIQUE, trail-blazing organi- 
zation is providing the world 
with a blueprint on how to obtain 
needed public works—bridges, hous- 
ing, airports—without tapping pub- 
lic treasuries for a cent. The Port 
of New York Authority, a public 
corporation which handles a major 
part of land, sea and air trans- 
port problems in the New York 
metropolitan area, now owns and 
operates upwards of 700 million dol- 
lars worth of facilities: the magnifi- 
cent George Washington Bridge 
which spans the Hudson River, a 
vast network of docks and other 
port installations, sleek new bus and 
truck terminals, a chain of metro- 
politan airports. It is, perhaps, the 
most spectacular independent builder 
in history. 

Run on hard-headed business prin- 
ciples, and fiercely independent of 
political interference, the Port Au- 
thority’s influence has spread afar. 
Thailand is setting up a similar au- 
thority to solve chaotic shipping 
problems at Klong Toi, its chief port. 
Paris has used the device to unify 
management of various airports. 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 


* Mr. Ratcliff has been a free lance writer 
since 1938, contributing to such national 
magazines as Collier's, Reader's Digest, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Saturday 
Evening Post, etc. He was formerly on 


the editorial staff of Time, as well as For- 
tune, and was a member of the organiz- 
ing group for Newsweek. 
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have created authorities to build bad- 
ly needed housing. Management of 
the expanding network of U.S. toll 
roads generally follows the PA pat- 
tern; and so do authorities set up 
by nearly 800 communities in 37 
States to provide hospitals, bridges 
or unified transport facilities. 

Authorities generally follow a set 
pattern. Projects non-competitive 
with private industry are paid for 
by issuance of tax-free bonds and 
must promise to be self-supporting so 
that their cost can be retired. To 
start an authority enabling legisla- 
tion is usually required—by a com- 
munity, state or (in the case of a 
foreign country) a national legisla- 
ture. 

Set up outside the regular framework 
of government the corporation’s pur- 
pose is to bring to public enterprises 
the best techniques of private man- 
agement. 

The Port of New York Authority 
went through a turbulent period 
of development before assuming its 
present streamlined shape. For over 
a century New York and New Jer- 
sey wrangled over problems of har- 
bor jurisdiction. At one point things 
got so serious that the New Jersey 
militia mobilized and threatened to 
attack New York! 

Peace came in 1921 when the two 
states signed a compact setting up 
an impartial Port Authority to man- 
age things. The governor of each 
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state was empowered to appoint 
three (later increased to six) commis- 
sioners. Serving without pay, they 
would represent the cream of busi- 
ness brains. Currently, the board 
includes four leading bankers, three 
top flight businessmen, one college 
president, two lawyers, a construc- 
tion man and an engineer. 

In the early years the states of 
New York and New Jersey advanced 
moneys to the Port Authority to 
help build the three Staten Island- 
New Jersey bridges and the George 
Washington Bridge. These sums 
were subsequently repaid and no fur- 
ther state aid has been necessary. 

The new PA was loosely modeled 
after the Port of London Authority, 
founded twelve years earlier. The Lon- 
don authority is devoted entirely to 
problems of water-borne shipping. Its 
scope was, however, broadened to in- 
clude the purchase, construction, 
leasing and operation of any terminal 
or transportation facility in the port 
district. 

The new authority blocked out a 
group of initial projects. Staten 
isiand was linked to New Jersey by 
decrepit, rotting ferries which slowed 
traffic to a snail’s pace, frayed tem- 
pers. Three bridges at a cost of 31 
million dollars solved this traffic tan- 
gle. For years a bridge across the 
Hudson had been envisioned. But 
cost looked prohibitive—to everyone 
but the PA’s far-sighted commis- 
sioners. Boldly, they went ahead 
with the 74-million-dollar George 
Washington Bridge, one of today’s 
most profitable traffic arteries. On a 
busy day it handles 115,000 vehicles 
at a basic toll of 50 cents. The two- 
tube Lincoln Tunnel—enlarged last 
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year with a third tube—followed, 
the PA picking up a tab that totaled 
188 million dollars. 

One recently completed project in- 
dicates how the PA attacks a new 
problem. For years grimy bus sta- 
tions dotted the crowded mid-town 
area of New York. Parked buses 
made roadblocks and, since there 
was inadequate waiting room space, 
patrons often had to line up on side- 
walks in rain and snow. 


New Bus Terminal 


Why not a union bus terminal on 
the fringe of the congested area? No 
bus company had funds for such a 
project and, after elaborate traffic 
surveys and cost studies, private cap- 
ital wasn’t interested. So the PA 
stepped in. Result: the 24-million- 
dollar union terminal on the west 
side of the city, only two blocks from 
Times Square. Opened in 1950, it 
is, by a wide margin, the world’s 
biggest, busiest bus station. Up- 
wards of 5,000 buses arrive and de- 
part each day, carrying 130,000 pas- 
sengers. Ninety per cent of the buses 
never touch city streets. Overhead 
ramps carry them in from the Lin- 
coln Tunnel—the ramps being 
heated in winter so ice and snow 
won’t impede traffic. 

For bus riders the spotless termi- 
nal is a dream come true. It pro- 
vides an amazing array of services— 
from 50-cent showers and beauty 
parlors to restaurants, bars, bowling 
alleys, shops, a super-market and a 
three-acre parking lot on the roof. 

According to preliminary PA 
studies, always conservative, rents 
collected from bus companies, shop 
owners and others using the facility 
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would climb gradually. The break- 
even point would be reached in 1967 
and after that the station would 
start paying off its cost. Actually, 
the terminal may well turn the cor- 
ner ahead of schedule. 

Shrewd PA engineers and traffic 
experts, realizing that heavy truck 
traffic threatens to choke the life 
from any large city, have bent all 
efforts to get giant rigs off the streets. 
In New York a vast amount of 
traffic was generated by trucks de- 
livering and picking up small batches 
of freight for various railroads. Why 
not a union terminal where small 
loads could be consolidated? Result 
was a 16-story building containing 
60 acres of floor space—larger in 
cubic content than the Empire State 
Building. Giant elevators hoist 
twenty-ton trailer trucks to loading 
and unloading platforms scattered 
throughout the building. 

With this idea clearly a success, 
PA engineers came up with another: 
Why not motor freight terminals at 
the edge of cities where the giant in- 
terstate trucks could load and un- 
load, permitting smaller trucks to 
gather and distribute freight around 
the city on set routes? 

Backing its idea with eighteen mil- 
lion dollars, the PA built terminals 
in New York and Newark, each with 
floor areas greater than Rome’s 
Colosseum. Endless cables tow 
small dolly carts past all truck ports. 
If an unloading truck at Port 29 has 
freight for a Denver-bound rig at 
Port 78 a dolly truck gets it there in 
a few minutes. On busy days either 
terminal can handle as many as 
1,000 trucks. In New York, ac- 
cordingly, trucks travel over only 
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four blocks of city traffic—the dis- 
tance from the terminal to the Hol- 
land Tunnel. In Newark trucks 
never reach city streets—the termi- 
nal is adjacent to an arterial high- 
way. 

One of the PA’s most dramatic 
projects is nearing completion—a 
re-building of International Airport. 
120-million-dollar expenditure, 
plus added millions spent by air- 
lines, will make it the world’s finest 
airport. International handles most 
overseas traffic from the New York 
area—last July on a round-the-clock 
basis there was an arrival or depar- 
ture every ten minutes! 


Airport Plans 


In 1952 the PA saw the airport 
would soon be hopelessly inadequate 
to handle booming air traffic. Its 
engineers drew up a set of expansion 
plans. In 1954 the plans were torn 
up. Air traffic was growing faster 
than anyone had thought possible. 
Traffic projections showed that, by 
1957, 13.5 million people a year 
would be riding planes in and out of 
the metropolitan area. By 1975 the 
figure would rise to 44 million. Al- 
ways in the habit of thinking big, 
PA engineers started thinking bigger. 
The new plans called for the largest, 
most costly airport expansion pro- 
gram ever undertaken. Some of the 
hangars now under construction are 
large enough to house two football 
fields! 

When completed, the airport will 
have facilities to handle 140 planes 
at a time. Gardens, lawns, foun- 


tains will give the world a new con- 
cept of airport beauty. For the trav- 
eler there will be a vast variety of 
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facilities—including a hospital and 
medical building which was appro- 
priately dedicated on opening day by 
a lady who had a baby there. There 
will be a 320-room hotel and even a 
“hotel” for animals. 

Upwards of 100,000 animals a 
year move through International— 
monkeys for medical research, race 
horses, zoo animals. The new “ho- 
tel,” operated by the SPCA, has al- 
ready published a rate schedule: $4 
a day for a lion; $2.50 for a mon- 
key (if traveling singly); five cents 
for a canary. 

Other metropolitan airports haven’t 
been overlooked. Recently, the PA 
gave Newark a 32-million-dollar face 
lifting; and another 32-million-dollar 
reconstruction program is under way 
at La Guardia, the world’s second 
busiest airport—after Chicago’s Mid- 
way. In 1956 the PA opened New 
York’s first commercial heliport at 
30th Street on the Hudson River. 
Regularly scheduled whirleybirds 
land there from various airports and 
suburban areas. 

Like any well run business, the PA 
isn’t content to sit back and wait for 
trade to come its way. It has ag- 
gressive trade development offices in 
London, Zurich, Rio and four U.S. 
cities, all stressing the advantages of 
trading through the New York port 
area. To provide the best facilities 
for ships—which arrive or depart at 
the rate of one every twenty minutes 
—the PA has under way a number 
of port improvement projects. Big- 
gest: an §85-million-dollar construc- 
tion program along two miles of 
Brooklyn waterfront. One decrepit, 


sagging pier is being rebuilt and ten 
new ones constructed, each equipped 
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with the world’s most modern cargo- 
handling equipment. There will be 
warehousing facilities and off-the- 
street parking. Similar projects 
have been undertaken in Hoboken 
and Newark. 

Active management of Port Au- 
thority enterprises falls on Austin J. 
Tobin, 54. Brooklyn-born, graying, 
soft-spoken, Tobin joined the PA as 
a law clerk in 1927 and became ex- 
ecutive director in 1942. Tobin runs 
his organization in much the same 
manner that any highly successful 
big business is run. He has made it 
policy to hire the best, at salaries 
competitive with industry. To over- 
see his ever-expanding domain, he 
uses a helicopter. There is a land- 
ing pad on the roof of the PA build- 
ing where he has his office. It takes 
only a few minutes for him to get 
from his desk to any Port Authority 
installation. 


Emergencies Too 


An endless succession of problems 
and emergencies flow through his 
busy office and are handled routinely. 
But occasionally Tobin has to take 
over. The most calamitous event 
ever to face him occurred in May 
1949, when a chemical truck ex- 
ploded in the Holland Tunnel. In 
seconds the tunnel was a raging in- 
ferno. Rescue efforts moved so 
quickly and smoothly that not one 
of the 1,237 people in the tunnel at 
the time lost his life. Tobin sum- 
moned repair crews and set them to 
work on a_ round-the-clock basis. 
Within 24 hours the tunnel was in 
business again. 

The PA’s balance sheet offers the 
best evidence of how good a job To- 
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bin is doing bossing his vast empire. 
In 1956 the organization took in 76 
million dollars in revenues. After 
deducting 37 million dollars for 
operating expense and 34 million for 
debt service—interest and bond re- 
tirement—five million dollars was 
left to bolster the PA’s already 
sound reserve. 

With new problems arising almost 
as fast as old ones are solved, the 
PA keeps sharp eyes on the future. 
On its books at the moment are proj- 
ects more costly than the total of 
everything built to date. Included: a 
300-million-dollar bridge, the most 
costly ever constructed. With a 


span nearly a mile long and suspen- 
sion cables held by towers almost as 
tall as the Woolworth Building, it 
will bridge The Narrows—the hour- 
glass entrance to New York Harbor 
between Brooklyn and Staten Island. 


The world’s largest ocean liners such 
as the Queen Mary will pass under 
the bridge with ample room to spare. 

Purpose of the bridge: to deflect 
through traffic around crowded Man- 
hattan. Traffic bound from Brook- 
lyn, Queens or Long Island to New 
Jersey, the south or west will cross 
to Staten Island on the new bridge, 
thence over other bridges to New 
Jersey superhighways, instead of 
spending hours jammed in Manhat- 
tan traffic. 

Another new project is a lower 
deck for the George Washington 
Bridge, which will nearly double ca- 
pacity. When the bridge was built 
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more than 26 years ago, PA engi- 
neers wisely made it strong enough 
to carry a second level—foreseeing a 
day when it might be needed. The 
new deck, plus approaches, will cost 
182 million dollars—more than twice 
the cost of the original bridge! 


Long Range Planning 


These and other items which 
would have bankrupted a Pharaoh 
are in the immediate planning stage, 
all to be finished within a decade. 
The PA also has a long-range plan- 
ning division which already is con- 
cerned with problems of harbor pol- 
lution that will come with atom- 
powered ships. It worries about 
helicopter traffic when tens of thou- 
sands of commuters may be using 
such vehicles. It has plans for a 
network of heliports and has even 
worked up a do-it-yourself heliport 
planning kit for suburban communi- 
ties. It is looking toward a day 
when handling of ocean cargo may 
be radically different from today—an 
expanded tanker fleet for such things 
as orange juice and wine; ships built 
specially to handle freight pre- 
packed in giant containers. 

The PA has even given thought to 
problems that may be presented by 
space ships. Buck Rogerish? Per- 
haps. But many projects that have 
looked slightly Buck Rogerish in the 
planning stage have turned out to 
be sound business. The PA has had 
a busy productive past and promises 
to have an even busier future. 
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Metropolis: Texas Style 


Report on Houston and Harris Co., Texas, makes long 
range proposal for consolidation of city with county. 


By LEE S. GREENE and DANIEL R, GRANT* 


BY ALMOST any count—politi- 

cal, cultural, economic—Texas 
is entitled to the attention of the 
rest of the country—however grudg- 
ingly this may be accorded. And in 
Texas, of the fifteen metropolitan 
areas, Houston carries major signifi- 
cance. From a small but shrewd 
real estate venture about a century 
and a quarter ago it has become one 
of the great cities of the country. 
It is probably entitled to dream of 
becoming something greater—and al- 
most certainly bigger. 

The standard metropolitan area of 
Houston (Harris County) has in- 
creased in population from 528,961 
in 1940 to 1,136,000 in 1957. Hous- 
ton proper, with the help of annexa- 
tions, has maintained about the same 
ratio of total county population dur- 
ing this period, increasing from 348,- 
514 in 1940 to 872,000 in 1957. 

The spectacular growth of this oil 
metropolis (with its nostalgic back 
glance at cow-town existence) has 
created another metropolitan prob- 
lem the outlines of which are famil- 
iar enough. But here too there is a 
certain brand of Texas difference. 


With other bursting metropolitan 


* Dr. Greene, head of the Department 
of Political Science and director of the 
Bureau of Public Administration at the 
University of Tennessee, was director for 
the recent survey made by the Harris 
County (Texas) Home Rule Commission. 
Dr. Grant, associate professor at Vander- 
bilt University, was associate director of 
the survey. 


communities, Houston shares a rash 
of subdivision which outruns the pro- 
vision of basic services, streets, ade- 
quate water supply and central sewage 
disposal. Fiscal inequities have inevit- 
ably arisen and, as usual, central city 
property carries more than its fair 
share of the costs of government. 
Houston and Harris County dupli- 
cate certain services, notably health, 
and to a smaller extent parks. The 
county government, which has found 
itself the unifying force so far as 
there is any in a bustling urban area, 
is geared to a rural situation and is 
only slowly being adapted to its new 
jobs. All this is familiar enough and 
could be predicted in a general way 
for most metropolitan communities. 

The variations on this basic theme 
are quite intriguing. One such is the 
vigorous use made of the sharp- 
toothed annexation powers of Texas 
cities. Unincorporated territory, if 
contiguous, may be taken over by a 
vote of the city council and even a 
first reading may produce a suspen- 
sion of fringe incorporations. Texas 
cities generally have used this power 
but Houston must be reckoned as 
one of the most determined an- 
nexers. Its last bite, late in 1956, 
raised the city to a square mileage 
of 352 and places it next to Los 
Angeles as the biggest city in the 
United States in land area. 

This annexation takes in a lot of 
vacant land and a good deal of sub- 
divided area not yet supplied with 
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basic building. But the annexation 
took place without much haggling 
about costs or indeed without much 
information. More timid city ad- 
ministrations are given to careful 
penny counting while incorporations 
multiply on the fringe, but the Hous- 
ton council must be given credit for 
going ahead while there is time. Of 
course, the usual rumors are out 
that no services will be given but 
the evidence belies these. The serv- 
ices will come; they could come 
faster if Texas cities were not ham- 
strung by a malapportioned state 
legislature. 

The annexation process cannot 
absorb other corporations; it may 
surround and encase them, like dan- 
gerous cysts, and this has been done. 
A half-dozen cities are locked inside 
Houston’s boundaries. TIllogical as 


this looks on the map, the resulting 


disharmonies are annoying rather 
than disastrous and will sink to rela- 
tive insignificance as county powers 
grow and financial inequities wither 
away. Houston’s annexatians have 
kept metropolitan dislocation at 
arm’s length. The city now accounts 
for more than three-fourths of the 
total county population. 

One of Houston’s uniquely inter- 
esting features is its water source. 
Scarcity of water is for many cities 
a drag on the proliferation of local 
governments. Houston happens to 
lie over a lush ground water supply. 
Result—a small city, a special dis- 
trict, a builder or a single family 
may get water by poking a hole in 
the ground. To be sure, one has to 
poke deeper than used to be the 
case, but water is still there. Mu- 
nicipal water is in short supply for 
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big business purposes and Houston 
has turned to surface water for a 
supplemental supply, but the suburbs 
still rely exclusively on wells and 
are independent so far of any need 
for coordinated effort. 


Many Special Districts 


With ground water so readily at 
hand, the development of special dis- 
tricts—“fresh water supply districts” 
and “water control and improvement 
districts” —is an easy matter. These 
districts have power to issue bonds 
and their property taxing powers are, 
unlike cities and counties, without 
limits. Subdividers have found in 
them convenient devices for provid- 
ing water and sewerage where cities 
would have been less cooperative or 
less well equipped legally and finan- 
cially. Water districts have blos- 
somed in the fringe area. We need 
not dwell on their demerits; they are 
rather costly and treat the over-all 
development of the urban area in 
fragments but they were inevitable 
in a boom town where cities are ham- 
strung by legal quirks. Their ex- 
istence does not constitute a legal 
obstacle to annexation by a home 
rule city. 

The water districts have contrib- 
uted to the proliferation of sewage 
disposal plants. But cities and pri- 
vate builders have contributed in 
bringing the total number to 104. 
Many of these are overloaded in 
rainy weather but at least the area 
is not too seriously afflicted with sep- 
tic tanks. 

Texas does nothing financially to 
aid its cities. Aid is given to coun- 
ties rather sparingly and cities get 
none at all. Hence the property 
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tax is heavily ridden. In Houston 
special assessments are little used 
and, aside from water, service 
charges are seldom resorted to. Be- 
cause of this cities are often unable 
to push improvements as should be 
done. On the other hand, suburban 
communities get no accidental wind- 
falls, as Tennessee cities do from 
sales tax division. Thus the absence 
of state aid to Texas cities has 
mixed effects upon the metropolitan 
problem, handicapping the central 
city in its task of servicing mush- 
rooming suburbs but at the same 
time offering no easy-money incen- 
tive for the separate incorporation of 
suburbs. 
No Zoning 

Houston has for some time been 
in a class by itself in its failure to 
adopt a zoning ordinance. The lack 
of governmental zoning in such a 
large city is considered by authori- 
ties in city planning to be close to 
unbelievable, yet few Houstonians 
would dare to predict its adoption 
there in the near future. The most 
optimistic view is that zoning in 
Houston will have a chance only 
after the wounds of a bitter refer- 
endum battle of several years ago 
have had opportunity to heal. Mean- 
while, deed restrictions, subdivision 
controls, building lines and voluntary 
planning measures are the principal 
devices available in what may be a 
losing battle against deterioration of 
the older areas of Houston. 

The absence of zoning has impor- 
tant implications in Houston’s efforts 
to avoid being surrounded by sepa- 
rately incorporated suburban cities. 
A number of the suburban cities and 
villages have adopted zoning and 
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others are in the process of doing so. 
Some of these cities justify their 
separate existence, in part at least, 
on the basis of their desire for the 
protection of zoning which Houston 
does not provide. The argument is 
a compelling one. 


In contrast to most large metro- 
politan areas, the Houston metro- 
politan problem is not yet a multi- 
county problem, thanks to the large 
area of Harris County. Nevertheless, 
the metropolitan area is already be- 
ginning to move in the direction of a 
spillover, both to the south and the 
east. The 1956 annexation by Hous- 
ton went as far as the Harris County 
line in two places and the completion 
of new expressways will undoubtedly 
hasten the growth of new subdivi- 
sions across the county line. Even 
so, the great bulk of the population 
and new growth will continue to be 
within Harris County for many 
years. This seems to point to the 
central role of the county and its 
jurisdiction in metropolitan solutions. 


How relevant or transferable to 
Houston is the recent experience of 
other areas in working toward solu- 
tions to their metropolitan problems? 
For example, how useful would the 
Toronto federation plan be to Hous- 
ton? Because progressive annexa- 
tions have given the city jurisdiction 
over the predominant part of the ur- 
banized area, a municipal federation 
would be less suited to the Houston 
metropolitan area than to many 
others in the United States. A fed- 
eration of the cities in their present 
state of development would be a feder- 
ation of an elephant and a few baby 
chickens. The suburban cities thus far 
contain only a small portion of the 
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county’s population and have not as 
yet constituted a serious road block 
to Houston’s growth by annexation. 
Municipal federation would be a 
matter for more serious consideration 
if Houston’s annexation program 
should fail to keep pace with the 
metropolitan area’s growth. 


Applicability of Other Plans 


The Miami experience—the re- 
cently adopted Dade County char- 
ter—is somewhat more applicable to 
the Houston-Harris County situa- 
tion, but here again Houston’s an- 
nexation program constitutes the in- 
strument for area-wide coordination, 
uniform metropolitan standards and 
other goals which Dade County is 
now expected to achieve by other 
means. If regular annexations should 
in some way be stopped in Harris 
County, the Miami plan for a reor- 
ganized metropolitan county em- 
powered to take over certain area- 
wide functions should be less diffi- 
cult to attain than the Toronto plan 
for the creation of a new unit of 
government, a federation of widely 
disparate cities. 

One other proposal—the Nash- 
ville “Plan of Metropolitan Govern- 
ment”—may have some relevance to 
Houston and Harris County with- 
out regard to the success or failure 
of annexation. The Nashville plan, 
proposed in 1956, authorized by pas- 
sage of a state enabling act early in 
1957 and now in the charter-drafting 
stage, involves creation of a single 
metropolitan government to replace 
the county, the central city and any 
of the suburban cities which so de- 
sire. The new metropolitan govern- 
ment would provide general services 
on an area-wide (county-wide) basis 
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with an area-wide tax base and 
would also provide urban services to 
an expandable urban district with an 
urban district tax base. One of the 
chief distinctions between the Nash- 
ville and Miami plans is the elimina- 
tion of the separate existence of the 
central city (Nashville) in one and 
the retention of that city (Miami) 
in the other. 

As the Miami and Nashville plans 
relate to the Houston metropolitan 
area two principal differences stand 
out. A Nashville-type solution would 
more directly attack the problem of 
city-county duplication and conflict 
but would undoubtedly run _ into 
more opposition from city and coun- 
ty office-holders. A Dade County 
type reorganization of Harris County 
into a metropolitan government 
would involve a far more gradual 
assumption of functions from the 
city of Houston and thus its initial 
adoption might be less difficult to 
attain. One can only speculate on 
the prospects of the eventual “with- 
ering away” of the government of 
the central city under the Dade 
County pattern. 

In October 1957, the findings of 
the first general survey of metro- 
politan area government in Houston 
and Harris County were made pub- 
lic in Metropolitan Harris County: 
A Report of the Harris County 
Home Rule Commission.’ The sur- 
vey was made by the Harris County 
Home Rule Commission, a 25-mem- 
ber body created by the Texas legis- 
lature and appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The writers served as director 
and associate director, respectively, 
for the commission. 


1 See page 589, this issue 
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The Houston-Harris County sur- 
vey was handicapped to some extent, 
both in its fact-finding and its rec- 
ommendations, by the doubtful legal 
status of Houston’s tremendous 187- 
mile annexation in late 1956. It was 
unfortunate for such an important 
issue in the governmental structure 
of the metropolitan area to be left 
hanging in mid-air, because of a pro- 
longed court contest, at the same 
time the Home Rule Commission was 
required to make recommendations 
concerning this governmental struc- 
ture. Partly because of this unset- 
tled governmental picture, and partly 
because this was the first general 
metropolitan survey in this area, 
the commission’s report emphasizes 
broad general recommendations plus 
a limited plan of immediate action. 


Basic to the commission’s pro- 


posed immediate program is the re- 
organization of Harris County to 
permit it to assume responsibility 
for, and to administer effectively, 
certain county-wide functions now 
being performed by the cities or not 


being performed at all. The report 
recommends the transfer to the re- 
organized county of the public health 
function and hospital care for indi- 
gents. Partial transfer to the county 
is recommended for parks and rec- 
reation and libraries, and increased 
county responsibility is recommended 
for metropolitan streets and roads, 
police protection, schools and plan- 
ning. The report recommends a 
continued vigorous annexation pro- 
gram for effective area-wide coordi- 
nation of other urban services. 


As a long-range proposal, the com- 
mission “recommends that serious 
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consideration be given to the goal of 
eventual consolidation of the city of 
Houston with Harris County.” Both 
the immediate and long-range rec- 
ommendations are dependent upon 
the most tangible and specific pro- 
posal made by the commission: a 
new county home rule amendment to 
the Texas constitution, to replace 
the “existing cumbersome and un- 
workable home rule amendment.” 


Grant of Powers 


In addition to providing a more 
workable procedure for adopting 
county home rule, the proposed 
amendment would authorize broad 
grants of procedural and substantive 
power to equip the metropolitan 
county to meet its growing metro- 
politan responsibilities. The reor- 
ganized home rule county is con- 
ceived of primarily in terms of hav- 
ing a representative legislative body, 
a chief executive office of strength 
and authority and adequate fiscal 
and general police powers appropri- 
ate to a metropolitan county. 

The Houston metropolitan area 
should constitute a happy hunting 
ground for many types of observa- 
tion and study which were beyond 
the scope or financial limitations of 
the Home Rule Commission’s survey. 
Studies of its metropolitan power 
structure, leadership pattern and 
decision-making process still await 
more systematic pursuit. The politi- 
cal and administrative implications 
of special water districts and annexa- 
tion—Texas style—constitute impor- 
tant fields of study in themselves, as 
do numerous other features of 
Texas local government under met- 
ropolitan pressures. 


News in Review 


City, State and Nation 


Edited by H. M. Olmsted 


Study of New York 
Constitution Urged 


Call for a Convention 


Turned Down by Voters . 


PROPOSAL to hold a convention 

to revise the constitution of the State 
of New York was defeated on November 
5 by about 100,000 votes, or 4 per cent 
of a total vote of more than 2,500,000. It 
was favored in New York City in a ratio 
of over three to two, but lost by reason 
of a heavy adverse vote upstate. The 
New York constitution requires the 
question of calling a convention to be 
presented to the voters every twenty 
years. 

A convention call was urged by Gover- 
nor Harriman and other Democratic 
leaders but was strongly opposed by most 
of the Republican leaders, partly because 
of the cost of a convention. A more 
significant reason for the political differ- 
ence was that a convention might redress 
the inequality of legislative apportionment 
which favors the upstate Republican 
areas. The convention delegates would 
have been elected on a basis that could 
have produced more Democratic and 
urban representation than exists in the 
legislature. 

As previously noted in the Review 
(April, page 198) a Temporary State 
Commission has been making preliminary 
studies of the constitution and proposals 
for revision, for use of the convention if 
it had been authorized. The commission 
is due to expire February 1, 1958. It 
consists of eight Republicans and seven 
Democrats and is headed by Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, who has been prominently 
suggested as a contender for the Republi- 
can nomination for governor. Despite his 
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position as chairman of the commission, 
he refused to advocate a convention. 
Since the defeat of a convention call, 
leaders of both parties have urged a 
permanent constitutional commission, to 
make continuing studies with a view to 
revision by the usual process of legisla- 
tive action followed by popular vote. 

Republican leaders favor making the 
Rockefeller commission permanent. Gov- 
ernor Harriman points out that the 
present commission does not have the 
necessary powers for the different objec- 
tive of advising the legislature. 


The New York Times asserted on No- 
vember 7 that some such commission “is 
the only hope that remains for an early, 
satisfactory revision of the whole consti- 
tution.” It suggests that a new commis- 
sion be constituted for the changed pur- 
pose. “Its members should be of such 
recognized, indubitable qualifications and 
prestige that the legislature will not wish, 
afterward, to tamper with their product 
and so that the people, who will be the 
ultimate judges of it, will know that it 
represents the best thought of the best 
minds.” 


North Carolina Adopts 
Reorganization Bills 

The 1957 legislature of North Carolina 
enacted eleven out of fourteen bills pre- 
pared by the Commission on Reorgani- 
zation of State Government! and also 
several other bills concerning the compo- 
sition, powers and duties of state agen- 
cies, reports the Institute of Government 
of the University of North Carolina in 
Popular Government. 


The major proposal of the Reorganiza- 


1 See “Commission Urges State 
Changes,” the Review, April 1957, page 
196. 
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tion Commission was for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Administration. 
This has been done. It is headed by a 
director appointed by and solely responsi- 
ble to the governor. It consists initially 
of a Budget Division and a Purchase and 
Control Division (thus bringing together 
two formerly separate agencies). The 
director is authorized to create addi- 
tional divisions, with the governor’s ap- 
proval. Heads of divisions are appointed 
and may be removed by the director, 
with the consent of the governor. 

The department has important powers 
as to the acquisition, disposition and con- 
trol of state land and the control of state 
buildings, including also preliminary 
studies as to proposed buildings in con- 
nection with appropriation requests. It 
has the duty to study the organization, 
methods and procedures of al! state 
agencies and to advise and assist them in 
regard to improvement. It is to collect 
basic data on the economy, population 
trends, etc., of the state and to make 
special economic studies at the request of 
the governor. 

A separate Division of General Serv- 
ices was established, headed by a director 
appointed by and responsible to the gov- 
ernor. It supersedes the Board and the 
Superintendent of Public Buildings and 
Grounds. It will also operate a central 
motor pool for Raleigh agencies, and is 
authorized to set up and operate such ad- 
ditional central services, including steno- 
graphic and clerical pools, duplicating 
facilities and records storage, as the gov- 
ernor may deem advisable. The governor 
and the Council of State are empowered 
to incorporate this division into the De- 
partment of Administration, when and if 
desired. 

Occupational licensing boards are re- 
quired to file with the secretary of state 
annual reports on finances and activities 
and to keep registers of all persons li- 
censed. An annual audit is also required 
of each board. 
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An Interdepartmental Building Regu- 
lation Committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of seven state agencies concerned 
with the approval of building plans, has 
been established. It will expedite the 
interchange of plans among agencies so 
that no applicant need submit the same 
plans to more than one state agency for 
approval. The Building Code Council has 
been enlarged to nine members, appoint- 
ed by the governor for six-year over- 
lapping terms; they are drawn chiefly 
from professional groups in the building 
industry. The Insurance Commissioner is 
given general supervision over the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of all sec- 
tions of the building code that are not 
assigned for such purposes to other state 
or local agencies. 

With regard to the state’s water re- 
sources, duplication of authority was 
remedied by giving to the Department of 
Conservation and Development sole re- 
sponsibility for research and the mainten- 
ance of an inventory of water resources; 
the Board of Water Commissioners is 
made responsible for planning and mak- 
ing recommendations as to laws, policies 
and administrative organization necessary 
for better conservation and use of water 
resources, and for advising the governor 
on methods of coordinating water re- 
search activities. 

Another law eliminates the present re- 
quirement that the staffs of both the 
Stream Sanitation Committee and the 
State Board of Health approve particular 
types of public and private sewage treat- 
ment plans. The Board of Health is 
made the administrative agent of the 
Stream Sanitation Committee, which is to 
have no staff of its own. A Division of 
Water Pollution Control is created with- 
in the Board of Health to administer the 
committee’s functions, subject to the com- 
mittee’s policies. 

In order to give local governments a 
voice on the Merit System Councii at 
least one member is now required to have 
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had experience in county government. 
That council and the Personnel Council 
must have two members in common. 

The budget director rather than the 
Personnel Department is now required to 
fix the number of allowable positions in 
each agency; the personnel director clas- 
sifies the positions and fixes salary 
ranges. 

The salaries of some twenty state ad- 
ministrative officials, formerly set in a 
variety of ways, are now fixed by the 
governor and the Advisory Budget Com- 
mission. 

In addition to the bills recommended 
by the Reorganization Commission, two 
other reorganization measures of major 
importance were adopted. One sets up 
a new State Highway Commission of 
seven members from different parts of the 
state, for four-year overlapping terms, 
superseding the State Highway and 
Public Works Commission. The other 
separates the state prison system from 
Highway Commission control. 

A bill to create a legislative research 
committee as a continuing research and 
investigative agency of the legislature 
was passed in the House but not in the 
Senate, where it received an unfavorable 
committee report. 

The legislature established a Commis- 
sion to Study Problems of Municipal 
Government, composed of three senators 
and six representatives. It is expected to 
give special attention to annexation pro- 
cedures and to methods of financing mu- 
nicipal functions. 

Two bills resulting from a commission 
established in 1955 to study legislative 
representation were defeated after dis- 
cussion and amendment. One would have 
increased House membership from 120 to 
130, with the Senate remaining at 50; no 
county could have more than two sena- 
tors. The other would have established 
an ex officio Legislative Reapportionment 
Commission to act after each federal 
census; the State Supreme Court would 
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have had the power to compel the com- 
mission to act. 


New York Adopts Six 
Constitutional Amendments 


All six proposed amendments to the 
state constitution of New York (see the 
Review, May, page 246) were success- 
ful at the November 5 election, with con- 
siderably different majorities. In the ap- 
proximate order of popularity their pur- 
poses are: 

To authorize bonds up to $250 million 
for expansion of facilities for higher 
education under the auspices of the state 
university ; 

To permit use of not more than 400 
acres of forest preserves for reduction of 
curves on 50 miles of state highways 
therein ; 

To allow limited-profit housing corpo- 
rations to repay loans from the state in 
equal annual installments of principal and 
interest combined ; 

To legalize bingo for religious, chari- 
table and certain other non-profit groups 
on a local option basis and under state 
regulations ; 

To permit towns and villages to ex- 
clude from their debt limits public housing 
debts contracted with the state (as cities 
are now permitted to do); 

To allow the state to dispose of iso- 
lated parcels of forest preserve lands 
under certain conditions. 

The largest total vote (over 2,900,000) 
was on the bingo amendment, which 
aroused much controversy. 


Other Constitutional 
Amendment Results 


In several other states proposed con- 
stitutional amendments were voted upon 
at the November 5 election. The number 
of proposals was small, compared to those 
at the 1956 and certain other elections, 
and some of the subjects were of minor 
importance. The results, by states, so 
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far as available at press time, are as 
follows: 

Kentucky. Two forward-looking pro- 
posals placed before the voters were de- 
feated, the negative rural vote cancelling 
general approval in urban areas. One 
would have increased from two to five 
the number of constitutional amendments 
that can be submitted at an election. The 
other would have provided for the ap- 
pointment of a new state board of edu- 
cation and a commissioner of education 
to replace the elective office of superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

New Jersey. A constitutional amend- 
ment reducing the residency requirement 
for voting was approved by a two-to-one 
vote. It cuts the period of residence re- 
quired in the state from one year to six 
months and in the county from five 
months to 60 days. 

Pennsylvania. Voters overwhelmingly 
approved two amendments: one provides 
for absentee voting by persons unavoid- 
ably absent from their residences or kept 
from the polls by illness or physical dis- 
ability; the other authorizes a $150 mil- 
lion bond issue for bonuses to Korean 
war veterans. 

Texas. By a light vote on a rainy 
day the voters approved a $200 million 
bond program to combat drought. This 
constitutional amendment would provide 
funds that could be lent to communities 
to construct dams, reservoirs, pipe lines, 
etc. Initially $100 million of bonds can 
be issued; the legislature, by two-thirds 
vote, can subsequently authorize a second 
$100 million. The program will be under 
a Water Development Board to be ap- 
pointed by the governor. . 

Two other amendments were approved, 
one to increase old-age pensions and one 
to provide a more liberal retirement sys- 
tem for state employees. 

Only about 10 per cent of the possible 
vote took part in the special election. 
Four counties did not go to the trouble 
to conduct an election. 
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Florida Legislature Revises 
Proposed Constitution 


The Florida legislature has completed 
its revision of the Constitutional Ad- 
visory Commission's draft of a proposed 
new constitution for the state.! It met 
for ten days in special session this fall 
to finish this work, which was begun in 
the regular 1957 session. The proposed 
constitution will be submitted to the peo- 
ple at the general election in November 
1958. 

Although the commission had framed 
its proposals in a very narrow concept 
of what the legislature might accept, the 
proposals were considerably altered, 
chiefly in the direction of strengthening 
the legislature’s present political structure 
and powers vis a vis the governor and 
the people. A very conservative and 
rural-dominated deliberative body at- 
tempted to fix some of the prevailing 
modes of political action firmly in the 
basic law. 

Certain of the proposals tend to weaken 
further the position of the governor. In 
part, certainly, these provisions are re- 
taliations against the recent exercise of 
gubernatorial powers in attempting to se- 
cure reapportionment and prevent the pas- 
sage of extreme segregation laws. Along 
these lines, the legislature (as well as the 
governor) would be permitted to end a 
legislative reapportionment session after 
60 days. Previously the governor could 
and did hold the members in an extra- 
ordinary reapportionment session indefi- 
nitely. The governor would also be re- 
quired to give the legislature two days’ 
notice before he could adjourn it (he 
recently adjourned a special session to 
prevent passage of an interposition reso- 
lution). 

Moreover, immediate  self-succession 
to the governorship is precluded even in 
the case of a person who has occupied 
the office in order to fill out an unexpired 


1See the Review, July 1957, page 359. 
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term (the present governor was elected 
to fill the last two years of the former 
governor’s term and succeeded himself 
for a full term). The new draft also 
transfers the governor’s appointive power 
over the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission to the cabinet; the commis- 
sion is one of the few constitutional 
agencies over which the governor exer- 
cises integrated executive authority 
through the power of appointment. 

In other respects, too, a tendency 
toward increasing the legislative hold on 
certain areas of government has been 
displayed. The Constitutional Commis- 
sion had recommended, for instance, that 
ordinance powers be extended to the 
counties, but the legislature circumscribed 
this extension of local self-government by 
providing that it may authorize a board 
of county commissioners to enact county 
ordinances by local law only and that the 
legislature may repeal or amend such 
ordinances. 

A blow was also struck at the prin- 
ciple that the people have a right to re- 
vise their basic law by means of an 
independently established constitutional 
convention, through the addition of a 
provision allowing the legislature to de- 
termine whether the work of the con- 
vention shall be submitted directly to the 
people or to the people via the legislature. 
The latter decision may be made by ma- 
jority vote, but the former requires a 
three-fourths majority of the legislature. 

A few substantive changes have been 
made in the constitution: the office of 
lieutenant governor is created; a very 
limited reapportionment is provided by 
raising the House from 95 members to 
114 and the Senate from 38 to 45; the 
opportunity to appoint, rather than elect, 
the county superintendent of education is 
afforded; the former dual supervision of 
county education is curtailed by vesting 
local supervisory authority exclusively in 
county boards of education; and a few 


additional items are added to the list of | 
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subjects precluded from regulation by 
special law. The proposed changes, how- 
ever, really do not come to grips with 
crucial constitutional problems such as 
equitable legislative apportionment, inte- 
gration of executive offices, home rule and 
the removal of statutory matter from the 
basic law. 

To a great many citizen groups, who 
have been working for constitutional re- 
vision in Florida for more than a decade, 
recent developments have proved a great 
disappointment. The narrowly partisan 
outlook of the legislature (especially on 
its own behalf) has prevented the in- 
clusion in Florida’s constitution of gov- 
ernmental innovations that have proved 
themselves elsewhere. Some organiza- 
tions. and individuals formerly support- 
ing revision will be compelled to reassess 
their positions before recommending a 
favorable vote on these proposals, espe- 
cially since the substitution of the form 
of constitutional change for its substance 
may very well act as a means of pre- 
venting effective revision for another 
generation. 

C. Havarp 


Louisiana State University 


Legislative Council Upheld 
By Montana Supreme Court 


By a three-to-two decision the Supreme 
Court of Montana on August 20 upheld 
the constitutionality of the 1957 legisla- 
tive council act (see the Review, April, 
page 199). This ruling, in State ex rel. 
James v. Aronson, expressly overruled 
the prior holding of the same court as to 
a 1953 attempt to create a legislative 
council. A 1955 act for the same purpose 
has also been overruled. 

After citing a considerable number of 
decisions of various courts involving 
councils and interim commissions, the 
majority concluded that the legislature 
has the power to create an interim com- 
mittee and that the legislature’s investi- 
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gative power may be exercised after final 
adjournment as well as during the 
session. 


West Virginia Governor 
Vetoes Legislative Council 


Governor Cecil H. Underwood of West 
Virginia has vetoed an act to create a 
legislative council composed of the Joint 
Committee on Government and Finance 
and the legislative members of the Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation. He 
said this “usurps practically all the func- 
tions of the two without abolishing either 
[and] without any limitation on con- 
flicting functions of the three.” He ex- 
pressed approval of the idea of a legis- 
lative council with reference library and 
bill-drafting services but without dupli- 
cating functions. 


Joint Interim Committees 
Legal in Missouri 


The Supreme Court of Missouri by a 
four-to-three decision has held that legis- 
lative interim committees may be estab- 
lished by joint resolution of both houses 
of the legislature but that such a com- 
mittee created by only one house is illegal 
(State ex rel. Turpin v. Atterbury). 


Nevada to Vote on Three 
Amendments in 1958 


Nevada voters, in November 1958, will 
pass on three proposed constitutional 
amendments concerning legislative ses- 
sions. One would repeal a_ provision 
limiting regular sessions to 60 days and 
special sessions to twenty days. The sec- 
ond would provide that legislators receive 
compensation “for not to exceed 60 days 
during any regular session of the legis- 
lature and not to exceed twenty days 
during any special session convened by 
the governor.” The third would provide 
for annual sessions unrestricted as to 
subject matter. 
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Meetings, Records Made 
More Open in 14 States 


Fourteen state legislatures took action 
in 1957 to open meetings and records of 
governmental jurisdictions to the public, 
according to the American Municipal As- 
sociation. They are: ;California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, New 
York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont and Wisconsin. Legislatures 
turned down, or allowed to die, proposals 
to permit more public information in Flori- 
da, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio 
and Wyoming. In Alaska more secrecy 
was provided. 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


Voters of SHERIDAN, Wyomrnc, (1950 
population 11,500) adopted the state op- 
tional council-manager law on September 
4 by a vote of 1,730 to 601. The new 
plan will go into effect in January 1958. 

Coon Rapips, Minnesota, (1957 popu- 
lation approximately 9,500) adopted the 
statutory council-manager plan by a vote 
of 540 to 400 on November 5. It takes 
effect in January 1958. 

Geneva, Onto, (4,718) voted 932 to 
262 on November 5 to adopt a council- 
manager charter. It became effective 
December 2, 1957. 

OrcHarp Beacu, which 
had voted at a special town meeting in 
September 1956 to abandon in March 
1957 its town manager plan of 1950, and 
had authorized the preparation of a 
“weak manager” charter, rejected the 
proposed charter in September 1957 by a 
vote of 656 to 448. A special town meet- 
ing on January 30, 1957, had voted 326 
to 310 to continue the town manager plan 
under the state enabling act until adop- 
tion of the new charter. Thus the man- 
ager plan remains in effect, at least for 
the time being. 
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GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, rejected 
a proposal to replace its existing council- 
manager plan E by the commission plan 
C on November 5. The vote was 4,693 
to 3,141. 

HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS, by a vote 
of 11,885 to 4,630 on November 5, re- 
tained its council-manager plan D as 
against a proposal to adopt mayor- 
council plan A. 

By a five-vote margin — 3,036 to 3,031 
— Norra ApbAMS, MASSACHUSETTS, 
adopted mayor-council plan B in place of 
the existing council-manager plan. A 
mayor and fifteen-member council is to 
be elected in 1959 to take office in 1960. 

The Barrincton, Ruope IsL_anp, char- 
ter commission voted unanimously on 
October 28 to include the town manager 
plan in its new charter, which it expects 
to submit for voter approval in the No- 
vember 1958 election. 

The consultant firm of Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton, which has been making a 
survey of the town of VERNON, Con- 
NECTICUT, including the city of Rockville, 
has recommended the council-manager 
plan for the entire town, to include a 
council of nine, without pay, which would 
employ a town manager. 

On November 5 Rome, New York, 
voters favored a mayor-council charter 
over the present council-manager charter 
by a vote of 6,123 to 5,040. The new plan 
of government will go into effect January 
1, 1958. 

Three New Jersey townships voted by 
large majorities on November 5 to elect 
charter commissions to study possible 
forms of government, including the coun- 
cil-manager plan, under the provisions of 
the 1950 optional municipal charter law. 
They are CuHester TowNsHIP, in Morris 
County; FRANKLIN, in Somerset; and 
SPRINGFIELD, in Union. 

Butter, JOHNSTOWN and PortTsvILLe, 
PENNSYLVANIA, by votes of approxi- 
mately three to one, eleven to one and 
two to one, respectively, authorized char- 
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ter commissions to study the municipal 
government and propose charter re- 
visions, subject to popular referenda. 
The council-manager plan is one of the 
possible changes. 

The board of directors of the Tug Val- 
ley Chamber of Commerce, WILLIAMSON, 
West Vircinia, voted unanimously on 
September 9 in favor of a charter com- 
mission as a first step in bringing the 
council-manager plan to Williamson. The 
Rotary and Lions Clubs have been circu- 
lating petitions in favor of electing a 
charter commission. 

Voters of CLERMONT, FLormpa, at a ref- 
erendum on November 12, disapproved 
a proposal that the city council hire a 
city manager. 

Mayor R. C. McClintock of DorHan, 
ALABAMA, announced on September 25 
that he would propose to the newly elect- 
ed city commission that a city manager 
be engaged. Under Alabama law a three- 
man city commission has authority to em- 
ploy a city manager without a special 
election. Dothan defeated a  council- 
manager proposal at an election several 
years ago. 

In Totepo, Onto, at the November 5 
election, a charter amendment to substi- 
tute a strong-mayor plan for the council- 
manager plan was defeated, 57,592 to 
24,783.1 It had been proposed by the 
Democratic organization. Eight of the 
nine councilmen elected are supporters of 
the manager plan; four are Republicans 
and four Democrats. One anti-manager 
Democrat was elected. 

SHAkKer Heicuts, Onto, defeated a 
council-manager proposal on November 5 
by a vote of 5,198 to 4,512. 

Bay Vittace, Onto, defeated a pro- 
posed council-manager amendment to its 
charter by a vote of 3,419 to 1,620. 

A petition of 315 signatures has been 
filed in Woop River, ILtrNors, and ac- 
cepted by the city council, calling for a 
referendum on the question of abandon- 


1 See also page 598, this issue. 
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ing the council-manager plan adopted 
four years ago. Such referendum would 
presumably be at the regular municipal 
election in April 1959. If the manager 
plan loses, the city would revert to the 
mayor-alderman plan in April 1961. 

In SHAMROCK, TEXAS, the weekly 
Texan has undertaken a campaign for 
the council-manager plan. 

Petitions have been circulated in 
ANACORTES, WASHINGTON, calling for a 
specia! election on the question of adopt- 
ing the council-manager plan. It is re- 
ported that many more signatures have 
been secured than are necessary to re- 
quire an election. The petitions were 
sponsored by the Council-Manager Gov- 
ernment League. 

In Pasco, WASHINGTON, where a 
council-manager proposal was narrowly 
defeated on September 10, the city coun- 
cil, members of which fought the man- 
ager proposal on the grounds of its cost, 
has budgeted $9,000 for a “city adminis- 
trator.” 

The council-manager plan is proposed 
for the new (unincorporated) city of 
RICHLAND, WASHINGTON, by the incorpo- 
ration committee of the Richland Mu- 
nicipal League. 

The Chamber of Commerce of YAKI- 
MA, WASHINGTON, is taking steps to de- 
termine the legality of the vote at the 
last general election favoring the council- 
manager plan. A friendly suit, to be 
carried to the State Supreme Court, is 
planned. If the court upholds the legality 
of the election the manager plan could go 
into effect in June 1958. 

A preliminary petition in a movement 
to change the government of PorTLANp, 
Orecon, from the commission plan to a 
‘variation of the council-manager plan 
was filed with the city auditor on Sep- 
tember 25 by the Committee for Effec- 
tive City Government. After determina- 
tion of a “ballot title” by the city attor- 
ney the matter was to be the subject of 
a public hearing held by the city coun- 
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cil in twenty days, after which the com- 
mittee would be free to circulate petitions 
to place the question before the voters at 
the May primary election; 27,807 signa- 
tures are required, with a February dead- 
line. The plan proposed calls for a full- 
time elective mayor, a part-time council 
of eight and a city manager to be hired 
by the mayor and council. The manager 
would be the chief administrative officer, 
in charge of all city departments. 

PETERSBURG, ALASKA, by an advisory 
vote of 196 to 139, has recommended to 
the city council that it proceed with plans 
to present a council-manager ordinance 
for approval at a later election. 

PALMER, ALASKA, was incorrectly re- 
ported in the November Review (page 
524) as having adopted the manager plan 
on October 1. The plan was defeated, 
129 to 93. 

In Juneau, ALASKA, the /ndependeni 
has been carrying on an_ educational 
campaign for the council-manager plan. 
It points out that although Juneau's 
present mayor-council plan is not bad, 
the council-manager plan is better; and 
that Alaska’s cities with that plan are 
forging ahead of Juneau. 


Cambridge School 
Appointments Rejected 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, voted 21,704 
to 10,400 against seventeen appointments 
made by the city’s school committee last 
December and vigorously protested by 
civic groups as being politically moti- 
vated.! As a result of a petition bearing 
11,023 names the city council submitted 
the matter to referendum. 


East Providence Upholds 
Two Charter Provisions 


Voters of East Providence, Rhode 
Island, had the task at the November 5 


See the Review, June 1957, page 
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election of passing again upon certain 
provisions of the council-manager charter 
adopted 9,288 to 7,884 in 1954 but which 
has been held up by legislative and ju- 
dicial questions and maneuverings. The 
charter specified a council of five, elected 
by nonpartisan ballot in odd-numbered 
years (thus being separate from state or 
national elections). The legislature ar- 
ranged, however, that these points be 
resubmitted. The result was approval of 
the five-member council (as against one 
of nine members) by a majority of 1,609 
out of 8,833 votes, and of nonpartisan 
elections by a majority of 147 out of 
8,829. However, even-year elections were 
approved, 4,535 to 4,291, a majority of 
244. 

The outcome, other than as to even- 
year voting, represents a notable victory 
for the East Providence Citizens League 
and the League of Women Voters. 

It is now expected that the charter 
will finally become effective after the 
general election in 1958, when the coun- 
cil of five will be chosen — four by 
wards and one at large. 

The ballots at last month’s election 
were worded so that instead of voting 
affirmatively for what they had approved 
in 1954 the voters desiring to retain those 
provisions had to vote against the pro- 
posed substitutes. 


New Jersey Municipal Law 
To Be Revised 


A twenty-year-old promise to revise 
the county and municipal law (Title 40 
of the Revised Statutes) of the state of 
New Jersey has been met this year, 
through cooperation of Governor Meyner 
and the legislature, by the creation of a 
nine-member commission consisting of 
three senators appointed by the president 
of the Senate, three assemblymen appoint- 
ed by the speaker and three citizen mem- 
bers appointed by the governor. 


According to David C. Thompson, as- 
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sistant counsel to the governor and a 
member of the commission, writing in 
New Jersey Municipalities, there are 
numerous overlapping provisions in Title 
40, and many sections are obsolete or 
have expired by their own limitations; 
thus the law can be considerably con- 
densed. Moreover, consolidation of many 
widely dispersed but related provisions 
will simplify the law and make easier the 
determination of the powers and duties of 
the various forms of local government. 

The governor is empowered to appoint 
an advisory and consulting committee of 
citizens; this is expected to be done after 
an organized plan of revision has been 
prepared. 


School District Reduction 
Proposed in New York 


A new master plan for school district 
reorganization in New York State has 
been tentatively proposed by the State 
Education Department. It is the result of 
one and a half years of study by a special 
advisory committee of lay and profes- 
sional persons, appointed by the state 
education commissioner. Authorized by 
the 1956 legislature, the new effort is 
designed to bring up to date the master 
plan for school district reorganization 
adopted in 1947, at which time there 
were 7,000 school districts in the state. 
Now there are 1,465 and it is hoped that 
the number can be cut in half under the 
new plan. 

The plan set forth proposals for con- 
solidations, with a view to producing 
districts of sufficient size to enable satis- 
factory instruction to be given with ade- 
quate facilities at reasonable cost. It 
points out, however, that the local dis- 
tricts themselves must make the actual 
moves toward centralization. 

There are 688 common school districts 
in the state, 459 of which do not operate 
schools but send pupils to nearby schools 
on a contractual basis. The other 229 are 
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operating districts but generally have less 
than twenty pupils in a district. There 
are 152 union free school districts, many 
of which are considered too small to 
provide comprehensive school programs. 


Most U.S. School 
Districts Have Few Pupils 


A recent analysis of school district 
census data by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce shows that more than one- 
sixth of the 50,446 school districts (out 
of a total of 52,913 public school systems 
in January 1957) do not operate any 
schools but pay to send pupils to other 
schools. School systems to the number 
of 8,961 operated schools for less than 
fifteen pupils per district, and 12,788 sys- 
tems have from fifteen to 49 pupils. Thus 
more than half of all the public school 
systems either maintain schools for less 
than 50 pupils or do not operate schools 
at all. 

The total number of public schools was 
given as approximately 114,500; of these, 
31,630 were in one-school districts. 


80th Anniversary for 
Civil Service Group 

The Civil Service Reform Association 
of New York City celebrated its 80th an- 
niversary on October 15 at a luncheon 
addressed by Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
and his opponent for the mayoralty, 
Robert K. Christenberry. During the 
period the personnel of the city govern- 
ment has risen to 190,456 (exclusive of 
teachers), of which 149,677 are in the 
competitive and 30,318 in the non-com- 
petitive civil service, 9,070 are laborers, 
494 are on military leave and 897 are 
exempt or unclassified. 


DO IT FOR YOURSELF 
(Continued from page 564) 


we who live in the metropolitan 
regions may have an effective voice 
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in the decisions which affect us most 
directly. 

The price of metropolitan home 
rule, in the generation that lies ahead, 
is the readiness of the people of the 
metropolitan areas to turn over to 
new, local, metropolitan governmen- 
tal institutions and area-wide politi- 
cal leaders enough power to handle 
the area-wide governmental services 
and controls. If we are unable or 
unwilling to do this, we will limp 
along with second-rate solutions, 
waste our energies on parochial con- 
troversies and find that our future is 
settled for us by state and national 
departments and agencies, which have 
many other fish to fry. 

The price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance; the price of democracy is ef- 
fective local activity; the price of 
home rule in the metropolitan areas 
is cooperation, institutional and po- 
litical. Let me quote Lord Simon 
again, “Do things for yourselves, or 
they will be done for you — over your 
heads.” 


REPORT TO MEMBERS 
(Continued from page 556) 
Stern, and has been made more attractive , 


by a fine oriental rug and a portrait, gifts 
of Mrs. Seasongood. 


In addition to the many visitors from 
all parts of the United States, others. 
came during the year from various for- 
eign countries. 


The League is sound and increasingly 
effective. Our job is bigger and more 
complicated than ever. The League needs 
to be stronger in members and money to 
be equal to the opportunities for service 
that lie ahead. 
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Metropolitan Government . 


Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 


Eprtor’s Note.—Beginning with the 
November 1957 issue of the Review, 
news developments in metropolitan 
areas will be covered in a new depart- 
ment entitled GOvERN- 
MENT. The County AND TOWNSHIP 
department has been discontinued. 
News notes on urban counties, because 
of their significance in metropolitan 
areas, will be included in the new de- 
partment. Whenever there is news of 
rural counties and townships it will be 
carried separately. Other departments 
in the Review will continue to carry 
notes on metropolitan matters when 
appropriate. 


‘New Flint’ Proposed 
By Area Study 


Would Form Municipality 
Of 300,000 Population 


PROPOSAL to solve the metropoli- 

tan problems of the growing Flint 
community would create a “New Flint.” 
The new municipality would replace the 
city of Flint and several smaller com- 
munities. The area would contain about 
300,000 persons in 162 square miles. New 
Flint would be Michigan’s largest city 
in area and seventh in this respect in the 
nation. 

Basil G. Zimmer, resident director of 
the University of Michigan Social Science 
Research Project in Flint, recommended 
New Flint and the accompanying pro- 
posals. After arriving at a conclusion in 
early 1956 that a new municipality to 
succeed the segmented governments of 
the urbanized area was needed, Dr. Zim- 
mer spent the next eighteen months in 
completing a detailed study and presented 
the proposal to the Flint Area Study 
October 22, 1957. 

FAS, a nonofficial but widely recog- 
nized citizen group of somewhat spon- 
taneous beginnings, has been investigat- 
ing metropolitan problems of Flint and 


its neighbors for more than three years. 
It employed Dr. Zimmer, a Flint resi- 
dent, as consultant in late 1954. 

Committees have been education, public 
services, sanitation, traffic, planning and 
zoning, taxation and government. John 
W. Thomas, a Flint lawyer living in the 
suburbs, has been general chairman for 
the group’s entire history. 

At the time of writing, the area study 
had not yet acted on its consultant’s 
recommendation. Adoption, however, was 
believed a certainty since subcommittees 
had endorsed the proposal. 

In brief, the four-point recommendation 
is this: 

1. Creation of a brand new city—New 
Flint—to take the place of the cities of 
Flint, Mt. Morris and Grand Blanc and 
the townships of Genesee, Mt. Morris, 
Flint and Burton and the populous north 
half of Grand Blanc Township. All resi- 
dents of the affected areas would have a 
voice in setting up the new municipality 
by electing a charter commission and 
later voting on the new charter’s adop- 
tion. 

2. Creation of a single school district 
to encompass all the territory within the 
new city. The schools of Flint and fifteen 
suburban districts would be joined under 
a single board elected by all the people. 

3. Setting up of a County Planning 
Commission to devise and implement a 
master plan for all of Genesee County. 
This is calculated to prevent future fringe 
problems by guiding urban developments 
into the vacant areas of New Flint where 
urban services could be provided. A 
land-use plan and local zoning, coordi- 
nated with the county plan, would permit 
truly suburban and rural development 
with lots of such size that public sewers 
and other services of this type never 
would be needed. 

4. Reassessment of the whole county 
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to bring about a more fair distribution 
of taxes. A recently formed county de- 
partment of equalization would be equipped 
to continue fair assessment practices 
after the initial reassessments were ac- 
complished. Within New Flint an impor- 
tant factor in equitable tax assessments 
would be assessments commensurate with 
amount and degree of services available. 
Such an absence or presence of urban 
services would naturally affect market 
values, hence should be reflected in as- 
sessments. Undoubtedly, a changing situa- 
tion would exist as services were extended. 

In recommending New Flint, Zimmer 
turned down a number of traditional 
methods of attacking metropolitan prob- 
lems. Terming them either piecemeal, a 
further dividing of the community into 
segments, impractical or undemocratic, he 
rejected charter townships, incorporation 
of separate cities, metropolitan special 
districts, sale of services by either city 
or county, city-county merger, annexation 
and two-level federation. 

The existing units of government have 
the legal mgans to supply all the services 
densely settled suburban areas need—at 
a price, Dr. Zimmer said. 

“Given the necessary funds, any level 
of luxury is possible . . . for with un- 
limited funds any degree of duplication 
and inefficiency could be supported. .. . 
It is my opinion that this area can no 
longer afford the luxury of waste, dupli- 
cation and inefficient organization for the 
administration of local government.” 

“It is no longer economically feasible 
to continue the present segmented ap- 
proach to common problems,” he said. 

In rejecting annexation, Dr. Zimmer 
said it could provide the services the sub- 
urbs need and create a common tax base 
for the entire urbanized community. But 
with all the advantages annexation would 
appear to offer, it “falls short of an ideal 
solution,” he said. 

“Regardless of the quality of govern- 
ment and regardless of the efficiency with 
which it operates, for one governmental 
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unit to absorb the residents of another, 
even if by majority of the population, 
falls short of an ideal solution. . . . The 
loss of identity of areas is unimportant, 
for this involves only temporary values. 
But not to have a voice in setting up a 
common government is too important to 
be sacrificed.” 


Thorough Study Made 


Few metropolitan studies have had the 
thorough-going approach that has marked 
the Flint study. Besides the gathering 
of data on all types of government func- 
tions, an important dimension was added 
through a comprehensive survey of citi- 
zen reaction to problems, public services 
governments and possible solutions. Be- 
cause he retained his direction of the 
University of Michigan’s research project 
in Flint—which has used the area as a 
metropolitan workshop since 1939—Dr. 
Zimmer was able to enlist its graduate 
fellows in a survey that produced practi- 
cal and much desired information and, at 
the same time, gave the students training 
in working out problems. 

In his capacity as FAS consultant, Dr. 
Zimmer supervised the drawing up of ex- 
haustive questionnaires in each of the 
separate study fields. Compilation of in- 
formation from those questionnaires and 
interpretation of it resulted in a final 
over-all report of almost 600 pages. 

Most of the FAS members who or- 
ganized the study in March 1954 are still 
active. Seven delegates are from the city 
of Flint and the suburban towns and 
school districts have one each. Alternates 
have taken full part in discussions, but 
voting is done by delegates only. 

The New Flint recommendation has 
fired the imaginations of many persons 
far from Flint. It was given widespread 
publicity through Michigan newspapers. 
Editorials have suggested “New Sagi- 
naw” and other “New so-and-so” com- 
munities. But that the Flint recommenda- 
tion created quite a stir should not have 
been a surprise. The Flint Area Study 
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has been watched by many communities 
and has, in fact, served as a guide to 
similar organizations in Michigan and 
outside the state. 

Another factor is involved. Flint, with 
its 200,000 persons and its metropolitan 
area of 350,000, is in that large group of 
medium sized cities across the nation that 
is plagued by problems of spillover 
growth. And like a lot of these cities, 
the populous fringe around Flint has not 
yet crystallized into hard-to-change polit- 
ical incorporations. What might be termed 
impossible to accomplish in some commu- 
nities very well may meet with success 
in it. Flint, birthplace of the world’s 
biggest automobile firm and itself the 
world’s second largest automobile manu- 
facturing center, helped motorize Amer- 
ica and therefore contributed to the sub- 
urbanization of America’s cities. Its New 
Flint attack on metropolitan problems 
may be a contribution comparable to its 
first. 

What are chances of New Flint coming 
into being? 

At this point, nothing is certain, of 
course. Proponents see a steep hill ahead, 
but one they believe can be surmounted. 
The Flint Area Study, if it approves the 
recommendation, as it probably will, may 
reorganize into an action group or, with 
its study job done, may retire in favor of 
a separate action organization. What- 
ever way it takes, there seems to be a 
big job ahead of firming up a lot of de- 
tails and eventually putting New Flint 
before the people for their decision. 

There’s a lot of work yet to be done, 
but not nearly as much as there was a 
little more than three years ago. 

Homer E. Dowpy 
Flint Journal 


Muskegon and Battle Creek 
Complete Studies 


Just prior to the Flint Area Study’s 
announcement of the plan for a “New 


Flint,” Public Administration Service in 
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Chicago published its own plan for a new 
metropolitan city in the Greater Battle 
Creek area.1 Then early in November, 
Greater Muskegon’s Public Study Com- 
mittee on Consolidation made public a 
similar plan for a “new city” in the 
Muskegon area.2 The latter report was 
written by Ralph W. Conant, formerly of 
Michigan State University, who was resi- 
dent director of research in Muskegon. 

Similar recommendations in the three 
reports are explained by the fact that a 
new incorporation appears to be the 
easiest and most logical solution under 
Michigan law for dealing with the trouble- 
some problems of small and medium sized 
metropolitan ‘areas in that state. Other 
solutions possible under Michigan law 
were ruled out by all three study groups 
as inadequate, undemocratic or ill-suited 
to local situations. But Michigan’s home 
rule city act provides a simple procedure 
for metropolitan communities to unite 
under a single municipal government. The 
procedure is usually referred to as con- 
solidation but, as the Muskegon report 
points out, “What really happens . . . is 
that a new city is incorporated and it 
may include all or parts of several exist- 
ing cities and townships.” 

The Battle Creek report was prepared 
by Tom Dinell of the PAS staff this 
year. The plan calls for incorporating a 
new city comprising the existing city of 
Battle Creek, the township of Battle 
Creek “and as many other contiguous 
political jurisdictions as may care to... 
be associated with it.” The report ex- 
plains that “the creation of one unit of 
government will permit wider responsi- 
bility for area-wide problems, foster the 
rendering of governmental services more 
evenly, reduce intramural disagreements, 

. and make the total governmental 
resources of the community available to 


1 Local Government in Battle Creek 
City and Battle Creek Township, Michi- 
gan, Chicago, 1957. 186 pages. 

2 Greater Muskegon in Perspective, 
Muskegon, 1957. 55 pages. 
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all.” The report emphasizes that the plan 
would enable the city to experience con- 
siderable growth “before the knotty prob- 
lems of fringe development and intercity 
rivalries reappear” and to prepare a sound 
and effective plan for orderly develop- 
ment of the area. 


Plan Described 

Key features of the Battle Creek plan 
include: (1) A governing body made up 
of one representative from each of the 
existing municipalities and other mem- 
bers elected at large who would consti- 
tute a majority; (2) an urban service 
district within the new consolidated city 
to include the densely settled sections 
which require services not generally avail- 
able throughout the city; (3) a differen- 
tial tax structure designed to support the 
city-wide services and the more extensive 
services provided in the urban service 
district. 

Eyeing the future, the report strongly 
advises that other cities and townships 
in the metropolitan area should be per- 
mitted to join the new city as soon as 
they are prepared to do so. Units added 
after the initial consolidation would be 
allowed one representative on the govern- 
ing body. Simultaneously, that body would 
be enlarged to preserve a majority of 
representatives elected at large. 

Advantages of the recommended plan 
are discussed in the report. The citizens 
of the area would have an opportunity to 
pioneer in the field of local government 
by setting an example for other small 
metropolitan areas faced with similar 
problems stemming from rapid growth. 
The plan would create a city flexible 
enough to keep up with any foreseeable 
community development. At the same 
time the report warns that if a merger 
should be postponed too long, Battle 
Creek might soon expect to be surrounded 
by a ring of incorporated municipalities 
“each of which possesses its own private 
proliferating fringe.” On the other hand, 
the report says, a consolidated govern- 
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ment in Battle Creek would make a mu- 
tual approach to the problem of provid- 
ing essential municipal services the easy 
rather than the hard thing to do. It adds 
that many of the services not now within 
the reach of the townships could be pro- 
vided under the plan. 

The Muskegon report does not recom- 
mend in detail the form and organiza- 
tion of a new city government for the 
area. The purpose of the study was to 
determine whether consolidation of 
Greater Muskegon would be practicable 
and feasible. Specific recommendations 
are to be published at a later date. How- 
ever, the report flatly states that “The 
economic future of Greater Muskegon 
rests on governmental consolidation.” 
The report was a summary of more than 
a dozen separate reports on specific prob- 
lems published by the public study com- 
mittee over a two-year period. 

The report notes that Greater Muske- 
gon is primarily an industrial communi- 
ty and that the bulk of its income is de- 
rived from factory payrolls. Unemploy- 
ment is high, however, and these payrolls 
have not increased in recent years at the 
rate they should partly because of the 
lack of vacant industrial property in the 
city of Muskegon where essential services 
are available and partly because of the 
lack of these services in the townships 
where vacant land is plentiful. The re- 
port observes that consolidation of the 
various units of local government into 
one new municipality would enable the 
city to proceed with a well planned pro- 
gram of development that would include 
the creation of industrial park districts 
and other facilities likely to attract new 
industry. Also services and facilities now 
provided only in the city could be made 
available throughout the area covered by 
the new consolidated municipality. 

Leaders in Muskegon’s consolidation 
movement now plan to disband the study 
fommittee and organize in its place a citi- 
‘zens action group to recommend and pro- 
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mote a specific plan for reorganizing 
local government in the area. 

The Muskegon study was one of three 
pilot projects sponsored jointly by Michi- 
gan State University and the communi- 
ties requesting technical aid in solving 
tough urban problems. The other two 
projects are in Grand Rapids and Sagi- 
naw and are still in progress. The Sagi- 
naw project is under the supervision of 
Ed Alchin, sociologist assigned to the 
Agricultural Extension Office in Saginaw 
County. The Grand Rapids Metropoli- 
tan Area Study was begun under the di- 
rection of Walter DeVries of Hope Col- 
lege and later continued by Charles O. 
Press of the MSU political science 
faculty. The project, now in its final 
stages, is currently under the direction 
of Charles R. Adrian of Michigan State. 
MSU hopes to establish a permanent 
urban extension service with research of- 
fices in these three cities. 


Harris County Group 
Reports Findings 


The Harris County (Houston) Home 
Rule Commission released its report to 
the legislature and to the public on Octo- 
ber 8. Created by act of the 1955 Texas 
legislature, the 24-member commission 
was charged with a study of the govern- 
mental problem in the Houston metro- 
politan area, a formation of conclusions 
and recommendations to the legislature 
as a basis for action designed to facilitate 
the amelioration of problems of Houston 
and fourteen other metropolitan commu- 
nities in Texas.! Officers of the commis- 
sion were Gail Whitcomb, chairman, 
William G. Farrington, vice chairman, 
Mrs. Harry Turner, secretary, and James 
B. Elkins, Jr., treasurer. 

In its preliminary decisions, the com- 
mission felt that it had an obligation to 


1 See page 570, this issue; see also the 
Review, March 1956, page 132. 
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make the study and then to continue as 
an enlarged citizen group to carry on the 
essential task of public education, discus- 
sion and the formation of plans for action. 
It was also felt that this study should 
reflect the unbiased view of a competent 
student of urban problems from the out- 
side, resulting in the employment of Lee 
S. Greene of the University of Tennessee 
as executive director. He was aided by 
Daniel R. Grant of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity with Wilbourn E. Benton and Edgar 
L. Sherbenou as research associates. 

The study report examines the 95 units 
of government in and including Harris 
County.? The following recommendations 
were offered as the basis for long-range 
consideration and action: 

1. A new county home rule amend- 
ment is urged since the existing constitu- 
tional provision has been found to be un- 
workable. Although Texas’ municipal 
home rule provision is regarded as ex- 
cellent, a provision designed to permit 
similar freedom at the county level failed 
to anticipate other constitutional struc- 
tures thus making legislative considera- 
tion of this change essential to genuine 
local solution of local problems. The re- 
port makes a number of recommendations 
with regard to desirable features of the 
proposed amendment including applicabil- 
ity to counties of 350,000 or more popu- 
lation, modes of attaining home rule 
status, the charter commission, powers of 
the home rule county, and provisions for 
city-county consolidation. 

2. An immediate program for Harris 
County suggests reorganization of the 
county to permit it to assume responsi- 
bility for, and to administer effectively, 
certain functions of common concern 
which are presently being performed by, 


2 Metropolitan Harris County—A Re- 
port of the Harris County Home Rule 
Commission. Houston, October 1957, 106 
pages. (Copies available from Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of 
Houston. Paper cover $2.50; cloth $3.50.) 
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and within, cities or not being performed 
at all. 

3. Ultimate consideration should be 
given to consolidation of the city of 
Houston with Harris County and the 
possible inclusion of other cities. 

The report has already attracted the 
interest of citizen leaders from severai 
of the other metropolitan centers of the 
state. In addition to the state recom- 
mendations, each problem studied is made 
the subject of suggested alternatives to 
the status quo. Citizen interest in all 
parts of the county has been stimulated 
and it seems reasonable to anticipate sig- 
nificant developments as a result of this 
report. 

Davin W. KNEPPER 
University of Houston 


Ohio Approves County 
Home Rule Amendment 


A heavy vote in Ohio’s urban counties 
on November 5 carried the proposed state 
constitutional amendment designed to ease 
the requirements by which county home 
rule charters may be adopted! The 
vote was 832,454 for and 799,693 against. 

In November 1958 Ohio voters will 
vote on another amendment permitting 
the creation of a metropolitan federation 
in all or part of any county containing a 
city of at least 50,000 population. In each 
case the area covered by the federation 
must include the county’s most populous 
city. 


Dayton Area 
Survey Launched 


An intensive study of metropolitan 
problems of the Dayton area was launched 
in September under the sponsorship of 
Metropolitan Community Studies, Inc. 
Serving as executive director of the 
study, which is expected to take two 


1 See the Review, September 1957, 


page 418. 
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years, is John C. Bollens of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, who 
headed the Metropolitan Survey of St. 
Louis. 

The Dayton area inventory is being 
made possible by a $150,000 grant from 
The Ford Foundation, plus $250,000 which 
local business and industry have agreed 
to raise. This will permit the metropoli- 
tan research program to operate for five 
years. It is anticipated that the organiza- 
tion will be a continuing one, maintain- 
ing a staff to conduct other studies as 
required by conditions and changing times. 

More than two years ago—in April 
1955—the Dayton Daily News pointed to 
the problems brought about by the popu- 
lation shift to the suburbs, the demand 
for city-type service from families resid- 
ing outside the central city and the in- 
ability of antiquated government forms 
to provide adequate service to the people 
of the Dayton metropolitan area. 

The Dayton area, it was found, had 
more than 80 more or less independent 
units of government attempting to provide 
service to residents. Duplication of some 
services, inadequacy of others and differ- 
ent levels of taxation were among the 
items reviewed. 

In June 1955, an area service study 
committee was formed to “study the 
problems of governmental service created 
by multiple government units in Mont- 
gomery County and the Dayton urban 
area,” and to look into possible methods 
of bringing more orderly, more efficient 
and less costly governmental services to 
the area. 

After two years of talk about metro- 
politan ailments, it was announced in 
June 1957 that a permanent citizens re- 
search organization, chartered as Metro- 
politan Community Studies, Inc., had 
been created and would launch a detailed 
study of metropolitan growth problems. 

Trustees listed on the non-profit charter 
application were C. F. Kettering, Dayton 
inventor and research consultant for the 
General Motors Corporation; S. C. Allyn, 
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chairman of the board of the National 
Cash Register Company; David L. Rike, 
president of the Rike-Kumler Company, 
a Dayton department store; Dr. E. B. 
O'Leary, University of Dayton economics 
professor; and Dayton attorney Samuel 
L. Finn. 

The trustees also announced their in- 
tention of expanding the organization to 
include 200 to 300 citizens representing 
every governmental subdivision in the 
area and every walk of life. 

In July, The Ford Foundation announced 
the $150,000 grant. A short time later it 
was announced that Dr. Bollens would be 
hired to direct the Dayton area study. In 
September Bollens opered the new re- 
search agency office. 

Accompanying Bollens to Dayton were 
two men who worked as research as- 
sociates on the St. Louis study. They 
are Ross Stephens and Walter C. Kauf- 
man. Richard Guenther, formerly of the 
Michigan Citizens Research Council at 
Detroit, Henry Bruck, a member of the 
Northwestern University Sociology De- 
partment, and Henry Tschappat, an in- 
structor in sociology at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, have also 
joined the staff. 

On November 1, a lecture-dinner meet- 
ing was held to introduce the agency and 
its executive director to leaders of the 
area. More than 600 attended. Speakers 
included Frederick G. Gardiner, chair- 
man of the Toronto Metropolitan Council, 
and Ohio Governor C. William O'Neill. 

At the time the metro study group was 
created, O'Neill said, “This far-sighted 
policy of the civic leadership of Dayton 
I hope will serve as an inspiration to our 
other metropolitan communities. The 
results of this survey will not only be 
valuable to Dayton but to our whole state.” 

Commented the Dayton Daily News, 
“Formation here of the Metropolitan 
Community Studies group is the most 
significant civic development in the 
greater Dayton area for a number of 
years.” 
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New Charter for 
‘Jefferson Parish 


By an overwhelming majority the 
electorate of Jefferson Parish, 
Louisiana, voted on November 5 
to discard its police jury form of 
government and to adopt a new 
parish charter. The voters decided 
between two alternative plans, 
both providing for a county execu- 
tive—the appointed parish mana- 
ger plan or the elected parish 
president plan. The president plan 
won, receiving 17,337 votes to the 
manager plan’s 13,949. Only 2,408 
voted to continue the existing form 
of organization. 


Others compared the creation of the 
metro study group with Dayton’s highly 
successful venture into the council-man- 
ager form of government in 1914. 

Metro trustees Allyn Rike 
summed it up this way: “Industry and 
business automatically set aside a portion 
of income for research. Research is neces- 
sary to the advancement of industrial 
and business procedures—for that matter, 
to the very life of industry, for if any- 
one fails to keep up with changing times, 
that one will fall by the wayside. 

“It can hardly be considered less im- 
portant, then, that government keep up 
with the changing times—for the opera- 
tion of government affects all of us. Re- 
search into government must catch up, 
and then keep up, just like research in 
business and industry.” 

GLOVER 
Dayton Daily News 


Correction 


In the November 1957 Review, page 
529, line 2 of “Regional Planning Agency 
Created for Chicago Area,” the word 
“Northwestern” should read “North- 
eastern.” 
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Proportional Representation. 


. Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr., 
pt Wm. Redin Woodward 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 


Cambridge Retains, 
Lowell Ends P. R. 


Four City Councils 
Elected by System 


T THE November 5 election, Cam- 

bridge, Massachusetts, voted 18,516 
to 13,708 to retain the Hare system of 
proportional representation for the elec- 
tion of its city council and school com- 
mittee. This was the third attempt on 
the part of local politicians to repeal 
P. R. The system was actively supported 
by the Cambridge Civic Association, the 
League of Women Voters and other local 
civic groups, as well as by a special P. R. 
campaign committee. 

Lowell, Massachusetts, voted to aban- 
don the P. R. system, 21,214 to 12,881 — 
see story below. 

Four cities, Worcester, Cambridge and 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and Hamilton, 
Ohio, elected their city councils by the 
Hare system on November 5. The Mas- 
sachusetts cities also choose their school 
committees in the same manner. In 
Worcester, five candidates of the nine 
elected to the council and four of the six 
elected to the school committee were sup- 
ported by the Citizens Plan E Associa- 
tion. 


Lowell Votes 
To Abandon P. R. 


The voters of Lowell, Mass., for the 
second consecutive city election, voted 
against P. R. as the method of election 
for the council and school committee in 
this city. The November 5 referendum 
vote was 21,214 against P. R. and 12,881 
for it. Two years ago, at the last city 
election, P. R. was defeated by a vote of 
21,498 to 13,989. 


The 1955 P. R. referendum vote was 
challenged on a legal technicality (notices 
not mailed out to individual registered 
voters saying that the referendum was to 
be on the ballot) and a Superior Court 
ruled that the referendum was therefore 
illegally presented to the voters. An ap- 
peal from the ruling was made by the 
anti-P. R. group to the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. Ironically enough, the 
appeal went to the Supreme Court on 
election day this year when Lowell was 
again voting on the P. R. question. 

After the Superior Court ruling 
against the 1955 referendum, a petition 
was filed with the state legislature by a 
majority vote of the Lowell city council 
and a special act was passed to allow the 
question to again go on the ballot this 
year. This did away with the necessity 
of gathering signatures to secure the 
referendum as had been done in 1955. 

P. R. has been the form of voting in 
Lowell since 1943, when Plan E — coun- 
cil-manager form with P. R. for the 
election of the city council and school 
committee — came into existence. This 
year’s referendum changes only the form 
of voting in Lowell. The city will still 
be governed by a city manager, nine 
councillors and six school committeemen. 

In 1959, the next city election, voting 
will be in a primary and an election with 
plurality-type voting instead of P. R. 
vo FRANK Moran 


Cincinnati Votes under 


9-X Plurality System 


The first election, November 5, for 


members of Cincinnati's city council 
under the unlimited-field-9-X system, 
adopted September 30 in place of the 
Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion, resulted in a loss of majority status 
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for the City Charter Committee and the 
defeat of Vice Mayor Theodore M. 
Berry, only Negro member of council. 
Mr. Berry, former Charter floor leader 
and highly rated chairman of council’s 
finance committee, previously had been 
elected four times under P. R. 

Three of Berry’s fellow Charter coun- 
cilmen — Mayor Charles P. Taft, Vin- 
cent H. Beckman and John J. Gilligan — 
led the list of winning candidates, and 
the fourth, Dorothy N. Dolbey, former 
acting mayor (1954), though trailing by 
15,000 votes, landed in ninth place. 

The five successful candidates of the 
regular Republican machine (opponents 
of P. R. and the Charter group) include 
two newcomers: Gordon Rich, brother of 
Carl W. Rich, former mayor and three- 
time member of council who resigned a 
year ago to become judge of the Court 
of Domestic Relations of Hamilton 
County, and Joseph B. Decourcy, grand- 
son and namesake of a popular physician, 
whose family-managed and -operated 
medical clinic has a wide following 
among Cincinnati Catholics. 

The net effect of six months of inten- 
sive political debate and campaign 
activity in Cincinnati thus proves to have 
been (a) the loss of P. R. and (b) the 
dismissal after eight years of dedicated 
service of council’s lone Negro, acknowl- 
edged spokesman for 80,000 citizens and 
a public servant conceded by no less a 
voice for the regular Republican machine 
than the Cincinnati Times Star to be 
“one of the ablest men ever to sit in city 
council.” Parenthetically, it also resulted 
in the election of four Catholics for the 
first time in the history of Cincinnati’s 
small councils. 

Ironically, the unseating of the Charter 
group came just eight days after Fortune 
Magazine had described (1) Cincinnati 
as “the best run big city in the U.S,” 
(2) Charterite Charles P. Taft as “one 
of the outstanding mayors in America,” 


oe See page 557, this issue. 
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and (3) the Cincinnati City Charter 
Committee as “one of the important 
reasons for the success of the city man- 
ager system.” 

Most political observers are of the 
belief that had P. R. still been in effect, 
the Charter majority would have been 
easily reelected and might even have se- 
cured a sixth place in council. 

Though the vote, 140,584, was the 
smallest in many years — a principal 
factor being the miserable weather — 
the unofficial central count of the ballots 
required nineteen working hours, 450 em- 
ployees and a cost of approximately 
$32,000, almost precisely the amount in- 
volved in P. R. counts of recent years. 
The official count was still under way 
Monday, November 11, when customarily 
the P. R. counts have been completed. 


Forest Frank, Executive Director 
Cincinnati City Charter Committee 


Tasmanian Committee 


Endorses P. R. 


A Select Committee of Tasmania’s 
House of Assembly has emphatically en- 
dorsed the Hare system of P. R. in a 
report to the Tasmanian Parliament 
submitted on October 29, 1957. The Hare 
system has been in continuous operation 
since 1907 for electing the House of 
Assembly, the lower house of the state 
legislature. Previously the Hare system 
was used for some Tasmanian elections 
in 1897, 1900 and 1901. 

The committee’s approval of the 
“Hare-Clark” system — as the Hare 
method is called in Tasmania — is ex- 
pressed unequivocally and strongly. An 
example of its views is as follows: 

“After careful consideration of the evi- 
dence, your committee reached the con- 
clusion that the merits of the Hare-Clark 
system are overwhelming and its disad- 
vantages very slight. It is superior to the 
single electorate system and since its 
adoption in Tasmania it has achieved 
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most of the purposes of democratic elec- 
tions with extraordinary success. In- 
dubitably it has provided the Tasmanian 
elector with a wider freedom of choice 
and a more effective vote than any other 
method of parliamentary election in the 
world.” 

Supporting the conclusions of the Se- 
lect Committee, an editorial in the 
Hobart Mercury, the leading Tasmanian 
Newspaper, had this to say: 

“The Hare-Clark system is mathe- 
matically the most efficient, and political- 
ly the fairest method of election. . . . 

“It is most gratifying that the commit- 
tee, after careful comparisons with other 
electoral methods, has thoroughly vindi- 
cated the Hare-Clark system. In its view 
it is the best method of parliamentary 
election in the world — and this is no 
exaggeration. 

“The Tasmanian elector is indeed fortu- 
nate in his wide choice and in the effec- 
tiveness of his vote.’ 

The Hare-Clark system has worked 
with outstanding success throughout its 
history except for a technical defect in 
the form of six-member election districts. 
As six members are chosen from each 
district, each party will obtain three 
seats in each district when the two 
parties are of approximately the same 
strength. In the last two elections the 
parties were returned 15-15 in the 30- 
member House. Had seven members 
been chosen from each of the five elec- 
torates, to elect a 35-member House on 
these two occasions, the relative strength 
of the parties in the House would have 
been 20-15. 

The Select Committee was appointed 
by Parliament to inquire whether the 
Hare-Clark system should be reformed 
and if so in what manner. In over six 
months of inquiry the committee con- 


1 Report of Select Committee on Elec- 
toral Reform. Parliamentary Paper No. 
59 of 1957, Parliament of Tasmania, 
Australia, page 2. 

2 Issue of October 30, 1957. 
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sidered many alternative proposals in- 
cluding single electorates. No plans, ex- 
cept some form of the Hare-Clark sys- 
tem, were seriously entertained after the 
consideration of evidence because of the 
obvious superiority of the Hare system. 
The committee concluded that the sound- 
est solution was the election of seven in- 
stead of six representatives from each of 
the existing five election districts. 

The use of seven five-member elec- 
torates was given serious consideration 
but rejected for several reasons, includ- 
ing local objections of a practical nature. 
Proposals for three-member districts 
were firmly rejected, chiefly on grounds 
of principle, as explained by the com- 
mittee in these words: 

“The use of three-member districts, 
while a great improvement over single- 
seat electorates, would be a retrograde 
step for several reasons. The relatively 
small three-member electorates would 
almost certainly promote a parochialism 
now happily absent in the House of As- 
sembly electorates. The two-to-one di- 
vision of party representation within 
elegtorates would be too rough for avoid- 
ing objectionable distortion between votes 
polled and seats gained by the opposing 
parties. In addition, three-member elec- 
torates would undesirably reduce the 
voters’ range of choice among candidates 
and increase the number of unutilized, re- 
maindered votes.’ 

The two-party system is, and has been, 
much stronger in Tasmania than in the 
Australian mainland states, where sitigle- 
member districts with the alternative 
vote system are used in all states except 
one. The exception is Queensland, which 
has used plurality voting since 1943. 
Queensland has had a stronger three- 
party system than any other Australian 
state and now has four major parties 
represented in its state parliament. 

One reason for the greater develop- 

(Continued on page 597) 


3 Report, page 3. 
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Taxation and Finance 


° Edited by Keith G. Willoughby 


Business Slowdown 
Cuts Tax Receipts 


Both State and Federal 
Collections Are Reduced 


HE current in business 

activity and resultant drop in corpo- 
rate profits are beginning to affect the 
finances of state governments, with total 
tax collections in many instances showing 
their first declines since World War II. 

That the federal government, too, is 
being hit by the spreading softness in the 
economy was indicated when the Treas- 
ury early this fall cut its estimates of 
receipts from corporate income taxes 
during the fiscal year by $500 million 
from the $21.6 billion estimated in Janu- 
ary. But the impact on the federal gov- 
ernment is less immediate, since it gets 
over 70 per cent of its tax revenues from 
corporate and personal income levies, 
where the lag between earnings and tax 
payments is usually weeks or months. 
The states, on the other hand, depend on 
excise taxes for over half their revenues, 
and these can fluctuate on a very short- 
term basis. 

In addition to lower sales and excise 
tax collections, the business slowdown 
has had a considerable impact in many 
more specialized situations. In western 
mining states, for example, lower pro- 
duction of zinc, lead and copper has cut 
revenues from both sales and income 
taxes, and in Florida, Oklahoma, Georgia 
and other states that impose a property 
tax on the market value of securities, the 
tumbling stock market has become a 
cause of additional concern. 

One attempted solution to the problem, 
raising rates on existing taxes, is cited 
elsewhere in this section (see this page). 
Many states are also looking for new tax 


slowdown 


sources, or improved methods of collec- 
tion, as in Missouri, where withholding 
of personal income taxes is being con- 
sidered as a means of limiting tax eva- 
sion. Planned reductions of present taxes 
are also being shelved in a number of 
states, at least until the situation clears 
a bit. 

No major crisis appears to be in the 
offing, but remedial action in the way of 
additional revenue sources, higher taxes, 
increased efficiency, and perhaps curtailed 
operations, seems to be in prospect in 
most states if the generally balanced 
budgets of the past decade are to con- 
tinue. 


Nearly Half the States 
Raise Taxes 


Major taxes were raised by 21 of the 
45 state legislatures meeting in 1957, 
with only five states managing any tax 
cut, according to the Federation of Tax 
Administrators. Both individual and 
corporate income taxes were increased 
in Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, Montana 
and Oregon, while South Dakota raised 
its special levy on banks. The higher 
corporate tax in Oregon applies only to 
public utilities and banks. 

Sales taxes went from 2 per cent to 
3 per cent in Arkansas, Maine and Rhode 
Island, and gasoline taxes were raised by 
two cents in Indiana and by one cent in 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Utah and Vermont. A 
half-cent increase authorized in the Mas- 
sachusetts gasoline tax last year also took 
effect this year. 

In Kansas, Montana, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Vermont, Wisconsin and Wy- 
oming, cigarette taxes were increased 
by varying amounts, the largest incre- 
ment being in Montana where it went 
from four cents to eight cents a pack. 
Higher alcoholic beverage taxes were 
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levied in Illinois, Vermont, Michigan and 
Montana, and severence taxes went up in 
Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, North 
Dakota and Arkansas. 

The states cutting taxes were New 
York, where temporary tax credits insti- 
tuted last year were continued and ex- 
tended to wumincorporated businesses; 
Minnesota, which dropped a flat $5.00 
tax on all income taxpayers; Pennsyl- 
vania and Montana, which ended tempo- 
rary one-cent-a-gallon increases in their 
gasoline taxes; and Iowa, where the 
governor vetoed a bill continuing a 1955 
increase of the sales tax from 2 per cent 
to 3 per cent. 

In a number of other states temporary 
taxes passed in previous legislative ses- 
sions were either continued or made 
permanent. 


State Attorneys General 
Seek Dormant Funds 

The Daily Bond Buyer reports that a 
committee of state attorneys general has 
proposed a bill to Congress for turning 
over dormant federal funds to the states. 
Among the moneys in question are in- 
come tax rebates, unredeemed govern- 
ment bonds, and unclaimed postal money 
orders, postal savings accounts and social 
security payments, said to total millions 
of dollars. The states’ constitutional right 
to claim and hold these funds is not dis- 
puted by the federal government, accord- 
ing to the Bond Buyer, but in the absence 
of a law requiring regular reporting of 
the funds’ existence, the states have found 
it difficult to initiate their claims. The 
bill would provide for regular reporting 
of the sums to the states by the comp- 
troller general. 


Massachusetts Rebates Tax 
on Gas Used on Turnpike 

One of the problems engendered by 
toll highways was reported on in this 
column in September (page 422), when 
the difficulties plaguing the West Vir- 
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ginia Turnpike were recounted. Another 
revolves around the payment of state 
taxes on gasoline consumed in turnpike 
travel. In states where the proceeds of 
the tax can be spent only on building and 
maintaining free roads and highways, 
some feel this results in double taxation, 
or in payment for value not received. 
Opponents of the tax under these circum- 
stances usually point to the widely 
prevalent exemption of gasoline used in 
farmers’ tractors as equitable treatment 
of a like situation. 

The first state to act on the subject 
was Massachusetts, which recently en- 
acted a statute providing reimbursement 
of the full 5% cents a gallon motor fuel 
tax for gasoline used on the Massachu- 
setts Turnpike. The rebate is expected 
to induce more truckers to use the newly 
opened road. 

Under the legislation, passenger auto- 
mobile users will be refunded their gaso- 
line tax expenditures on the basis of 
fifteen miles per gallon and truckers at 
the rate of five miles per gallon. All ap- 
plicants for the rebate must prove that 
the gasoline was purchased within the 
state and produce receipts showing actual 
distance traveled on the turnpike. For a 
passenger car traversing the entire 123 
miles of the turnpike, the tax amounts to 
45 cents, making the net toll cost two 
dollars after collection of the rebate. The 
rebate for trucks going the full length 
will be $1.35, leaving the net toll at $5.50. 
Had the rebate law been in effect during 
August, the full amount of gasoline tax 
eligible for refund by the state would 
have been about $225,000. 

A rebate of the state motor fuel tax for 
fuel burned in turnpike travel is being 
considered in West Virginia, but here the 
intention is to secure additional revenues 
to help meet forthcoming interest pay- 
ments on the bonds of the West Virginia 
Turnpike. The proposal, to be submitted 
to the state legislature in January, calls 
for semi-annual rebates of the tax to the 
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West Virginia Turnpike Commission. 
The individual fuel purchaser, in travel- 
ling on the turnpike, would no longer be 
contributing to the support of public 
roads through the tax but would receive 
no additional benefit. An _ estimated 
$600,000 annually would be turned over 
to the commission by the state under the 
plan. 


Transportation Systems 
Get Tax Cuts 


Tax relief was granted to urban public 
transportation systems by eleven state 
legislatures this year, according to the 
International City Managers’ Association. 
The states lowering or eliminating the 
taxes were Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Minne- 
sota, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington and 
West Virginia. Action was taken on 
both general and special levies. In Iowa, 
for example, state gas taxes and local 
gross receipts and franchise taxes were 
cut out entirely, and fees and taxes on 
buses, which had ranged from $100 to 
$515 per vehicle, were cut to $25 annual- 
ly on each bus. The Washington legis- 
lature exempted all city bus lines from 
state gas taxes for a two-year period. 
Los Angeles, long plagued by inadequate 
public transportation, was authorized to 
take over and expand local bus lines if 
city officials decide it is necessary. 


Ohio Limits Municipal 
Income Taxes 

The Ohio General Assembly this year 
enacted legislation to limit and standard- 
ize municipal income taxes within the 
state. The statute, which took effect 
September 17, does not affect local in- 
come taxes now in existence until they 
expire, provided the expiration date is 
before December 31, 1961. After that 
date, all income tax ordinances must con- 
form to the provisions of the law. 
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The act requires all local income taxes 
to be levied at a uniform rate, with the 
further limitation that taxes in excess of 
1 per cent cannot be levied without the 
approval of at least 55 per cent of those 
voting on the question in a general elec- 
tion or 60 per cent at a special or 
primary election. The purpose of the 
levy must be specified on the ballot and 
its proceeds may be used only for that 
purpose. 

The law also provides a series of 
formulas for computing the tax on busi- 
nesses that operate both within and out- 
side the boundaries of the municipality. 
Where the net profit attributable to 
operations within the locality’s boundaries 
cannot be determined readily, three al- 
ternative methods are suggested, based 
on the proportion of the concern’s total 
real and tangible personal property that 
is located withia the municipality, the 
percentage of total compensation of 
employees that is paid within the mu- 
nicipality, or the portion of its gross 
receipts that came from sales within the 
municipal corporation. Where none of 
these produces an equitable result, “an- 
other basis may, under uniform regula- 
tions, be substituted so as to provide such 
a result.” 


PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 
(Continued from page 594) 


ment of the two-party system in Tas- 
mania is that the wide choice of candi- 
dates available under the Hare system 
enables the voters to express themselves 
effectively within the two-party frame- 
work, without needing to form minor 
parties or to elect independent (i.e. non- 
party) candidates. 

Grorce Howatt 


Fulbright Scholar from 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Citizen Action 


+ Edited by Elsie S. Parker 


Toledo Citizens 
Keep Manager Plan 


Elect Eight Out of Nine 
Sympathetic to System 


QRGANIZED citizen effort in Toledo 

has resulted in a sweeping victory 
for the supporters of the council-manager 
form of government. Toledo voters em- 
phatically endorsed the manager plan on 
November 5 by electing eight of the nine 
council candidates backed by the City 
Manager League and rejecting a pro- 
posed strong-mayor charter amendment 
by a 70 per cent margin. 

This victory was credited to “an agres- 
sive and imaginative campaign which was 
conducted by the league with the support 
of more than 3,000 members,” according 
to City Manager League President F. 
Cyril Greenhill, retired businessman and 
civic leader. 

The change in the form of government 
sporsored by the Democratic party was 
swamped, with 57,592 votes against the 
amendment in the unofficial tally to 
24,783 votes for it. With all nine council- 
men being chosen at large on a plurality 
basis, eight league-backed candidates 
were elected. The ninth man elected was 
an anti-manager incumbent. 

In addition to an endorsement of the 
manager plan, the election was also a 
vote of confidence in the city manager, 
Russell W. Rink, who was an issue in 
the campaign. The rough treatment ac- 
corded him by the press and the avowed 
desire of some politicians to oust him 
undoubtedly won many sympathetic votes. 

The results of the voting “capped a 
triumphant revival for the league,” ac- 
cording to the Toledo Blade, which had 
opposed the manager plan during the 
campaign. 


The City Manager League was organ- 
ized late in 1956 by those urging council 
to select a professionally qualified city 
manager for the vacancy then existing, 
which council did. 

It soon became clear that the league 
would have to expand its program to 
support the council-manager plan in all 
ways if it was to be effective. It elected 
a board of directors representing all seg- 
ments of the community, appointed an 
executive director who had practical ex- 
perience in local politics and started pre- 
paring for the coming battle. 

In developing a slate of candidates, the 
league endorsed the four incumbents 
seeking re-election who favored the 
manager plan and persuaded five other 
leading citizens to run on its ticket. Five 
of those endorsed were Republicans and 
four were Democrats.’ 

Before the fall primary, a referendum 
on the form of government was placed on 
the ballot, doubling the task of the league. 
Not only would it try to elect candi- 
dates pledged to support the principles of 
council-manager government but it would 
also defend the system itself. 

The league decided early that its 
campaign would be factual and clean. To 
assist it in competing with the profes- 
sional politicians seeking to scrap the 
manager plan, it retained one of the lead- 
ing public relations firms of the city (in 
which one of the partners is a former 
city councilman favoring the manager 
plan). 

In the campaign, the league used news- 
paper, television and radio advertising, as 
would be expected, but it also depended 
heavily upon the personal efforts of its 
more than 3,000 dues-paying members 
and others who organized and spoke at 
meetings, passed out literature and told 
the council-manager story to friends, 
neighbors and fellow-workers. 
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The basis of the league’s campaign was 
simple and easily understood by the 
voters, who obviously were not misled 
by the irrelevant and even false state- 
ments of the opposition. Keynotes of the 
league campaign were: 

1. Toledo has made more progress 
under the council-manager plan than ever 
before in its history. 

2. The new city manager (the first 
professional in seventeen years) had 
made great improvements in his short 
time on the job and could do even more 
with a sympathetic council. 

3. The sponsors of the strong-mayor 
plan were more interested in the patron- 
age which would go with the plan than 
anything else. 

In the October municipal primary, 
which reduced the number of candidates 
to eighteen, the nine league endorsees led 
the field. While some discounted this as 
the result of a light vote, the league’s 
primary victory was generally considered 
an indication of voter opinion. 

In the campaign leading up to the 
November election, the league had to 
fight the Democratic party and the major 
newspaper as well as voter apathy and 
some tendency to over-confidence as the 
result of the primary vote. Its success 
was shown in the vote. 

While there is often mention of the 
league’s revival, it is actually a new 
organization not related to any other 
group. 

A previous City Manager League had 
been founded in 1935 as an outgrowth of 
the citizens committee which successfully 
campaigned for the adoption of the coun- 
cil-manager plan. This group sponsored 
candidates and defended the plan against 
referenda attack. 

In the early 1940s, the organization 
changed its name to the Municipal 
League of Toledo and dropped its po- 
litical activities, becoming an organiza- 
tion engaged in governmental research 
throughout the Toledo metropolitan area. 
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Over the years the Municipal League 
has favored the council-manager plan, but 
the extent of its activities was limited by 
its research status. The new City Man- 
ager League was formed when it became 
apparent that the manager plan needed 
an active advocate which could partici- 
pate in the political arena on the same 
basis as those opposing the plan, which 
the Municipal League could not do. 

While some of the City Manager 
League members and directors object to 
calling it a political group, this is frankly 
what it is. In opposing political groups 
which want to grab power for them- 
selves, citizens must organize and act 
through political groups dedicated to 
good government. 

Future plans of the City Manager 
League are now being formulated. Its 
job is not finished now that one election 
has been won. Sensing voter opinion be- 
fore the election, even the most ardent 
advocates of the strong-mayor plan ex- 
pected defeat in this election and indi- 
cated they would try again. Citizens 
interested in good government for To- 
ledo must be ready for the next attack. 
Siwney G. Dovuctas, 

Executive Director 


Toledo City Manager League 


Good Government Candidates 
Win in Little Rock 


Six candidates supported by the Good 
Government Committee were elected to 
the board of directors (city council) over 
extreme segregationists in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. The seventh seat was won by 
a 60-year-old life insurance salesman en- 
dorsed by the segregationist Capital 
(white) Citizens Council. 

The Good Government Committee had 
previously waged a successful campaign 
for adoption of the state’s optional law 
providing the council-manager plan of 
government. It attempted to conduct a 
lofty campaign on behalf of its candidates 
based on the need for municipal efficiency 
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to avoid bankruptcy. At the last minute, 
however, the campaign became a struggle 
between moderates, who would abide by 
federal court orders, and segregationists, 
who applauded the defiance made popu- 
lar by Governor Faubus. 

When it takes office after the first of 
the year, the new board of directors will 
choose a mayor and assistant mayor from 
among its own number and appoint a 
city manager to handle administration. 


Ahead of the Pack 


Harold Greenwood, Jr., of the Minne- 
apolis Savings and Loan Association, 
was “ahead of the pack” in the 1957 
“Citizens Search” (membership cam- 
paign) of the Citizens League of Minne- 
apolis and Hennipen County. By Sep- 
tember 25, Mr. Greenwood had signed up 
24 new members. Next in the race was 
Dick Kerker, chief marshal of the search, 
who had gotten twelve new members. A 
number of other searchers had secured 
seven, six and five members each. 


At the State Capitol 


Citizens of Greater Chicago took four- 
teen station wagon loads of people to 
Springfield to watch the legislature in 
action and to meet their representatives. 
The organization actively supported legis- 
lation for judicial reform (passed), home 
rule legislation which would have trans- 
ferred licensing powers from the state 
legislature to the city council (failed), 
election law revision (passed), and elec- 
tion of precinct captains in Cook County 
as in all other counties of the state 
(failed). CGC opposed and was instru- 
mental in killing a bill which would have 
prohibited the use of nonpartisan poll 
watchers as well as poll watchers of indi- 
vidual candidates. 


Home Achievement Awards 
Vernon C. Myers, publisher of Look 
Magazine, has announced that Albert M. 
Cole, administrator of the Federal Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, will be 
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chairman of the eleven-member panel to 
select the winners of the Look 1957 Com- 
munity Home Achievements Awards. 
Nine top awards, each of equal merit, 
will be made to cities showing outstand- 
ing progress during 1957 in improving 
their residential areas. 

One yardstick in judging entries will 
be the degree to which citizens of the 
contesting communities have participated 
in renewal activities. Whether improve- 
ments take the form of city-wide plan- 
ning to eliminate slums and develop new 
residential areas, or are more modest re- 
habilitation activities on a neighborhood 
basis, the “community spirit” behind them 
will be an important consideration. 

This is the second consecutive year in 
which Look has sponsored the awards. 


Citizen Desires Surveyed 

A survey on citizen attitudes in Oak- 
dale, California, has been completed by 
asking a sample of citizens to fill out a 
questionnaire on “What Do You Want?,” 
reports the Maryland Municipal News. 
Returns show that more than 80 per cent 
of the people questioned know at least 
one city employee personally and one city 
councilman by name. Eighty per cent 
feel they have always been treated 
courteously by city employees in their 
dealings with the government. The ques- 
tionnaire covered citizen desires for 
major city services. The most popular 
items sought are bettcr streets; more 
industry for the community; curbs, side- 
walks and gutters; and off-street parking. 


Design for Neighborhoods 


The Civic Association and Purdue 
University Center in Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, will co-sponsor a course of instruc- 
tion for adults titled “A Design for Bet- 
ter Neighborhoods.” Class instructors 
will be William Johannsen and Richard 
Gucker, directors of the city and county 
plan commissions. Tentative plans call 
for six weekly, two-hour class sessions. 

(Continued on page 604) 
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Researcher’s Digest . 


Edited by Thor Swanson 


Assess Federal-State 
Research Needs 


Relationships Require 
Further Investigation 


THOUGHTFUL assessment of cur- 

rent research needs and a review of 
recent activity in the study of intergov- 
ernmental relations is set forth in Re- 
search in Federal-State Relations: A 
Report on Recent Developments and 
Problems Requiring Further Study by 
Emil J. Sady (Washington, D.C., The 
Brookings Institution, July 1957, 57 
pages). 

While the author believes that another 
comprehensive survey of federal-state re- 
lations is not necessary in view of the 
competent attention recently given it, he 
sees a need now for studies “that will aid 
in formulating public policy on current 
issues and in improving the forms of 
intergovernmental cooperation and action.” 

Suggested research areas include: 

“1. Problem studies on current issues 
involving the allocation of responsibility 
to the nation and to the states within 
certain fields, both to aid in the formula- 
tion of public policy and to fill gaps in 
information left by the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations ; 

“2. A study of the elements in the 
structure of government and politics and 
in the institutionalized relationships of 
officials at various levels that influence 
trends in federal-state relations, the ob- 
jective being to increase public control 
over changes in the federal system; 

“3. A study or a series of studies on 
the administrative and fiscal aspects of 
federal grant-in-aid and other cooperative 
programs, particularly with a view to 
strengthening state and local government 
through such programs ; 


“4. A study of intergovernmental tax 
immunities, with a view to minimizing in- 
consistencies and inequities involved in 
these immunities and to assess the effect 
of the doctrine from the standpoint of 
the public interest; 

“5. Studies of the special problems in- 
volved in the establishment, organization, 
financing and public control of interstate 
agencies, studies that would be useful not 
only to advance the purposes of the agen- 
cies concerned but also for comparative 
purposes in order to develop principles of 
interstate cooperation and action; 

“6. Selected studies on the government 
of the nation’s capital and its environs, 
mainly to seek the means of affording 
the maximum of self-government to resi- 
dents of the area while ensuring fulfill- 
ment of national interests.” 

The concluding statement of the report 
reminds the reader that state government 
is the weak link in American federalism, 
and that “research that stimulates and 
guides public action to strengthen state 
government will . . . contribute signifi- 
cantly to the rational growth of our 
federal system.” 


Fairfax County 
Operations Surveyed 

The Report on an Administrative 
Survey of Fairfax County, Virginia 
(Charlottesville, 1957, 62 pages), a study 
made by the University of Virginia’s 
Bureau of Public Administration, is con- 
cerned with the improvement of that gov- 
ernment’s operation five years after the 
initiation of county executive government 
there. After noting that Fairfax County 
has made much progress since it adopted 
the appointed executive organization in 
1952, the report is devoted to pointing 
out weaknesses which detract from more 
effective governmental operations and 
suggesting possible improvements. 
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Major criticisms include: (1) “Need 
for the board of county supervisors to 
concentrate more on long range policy 
issues rather than concerning itself with 
administrative details, which more proper- 
ly should be left to others, and establish- 
ing county policy on a piecemeal basis”; 
(2) too many “independent” authorities, 
commissions and boards; (3) a general 
vagueness on the proper role or function 
of many agencies. These “have thrown a 
tremendous burden on the county execu- 
tive and greatly complicated the discharge 
of his duties as the administrative head 
of the county.” In order that responsi- 
bilities be more closely delineated and un- 
derstood, the report suggested that an 
administrative code for the county be 
formulated and adopted. 


Committee Reports on City 
Water Problems 


The 36-page Report of Committee on 
Municipal Water Problems of the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
is a well documented product of a two- 
year survey summarizing recent trends 
relating to the municipalities’ ability to 
supply a reasonably priced adequate 
quantity of high quality water in the face 
of a rapidly expanding population and an 
increased consumption rate. 

The study illustrates the concern being 
felt for this resource by noting that 22 
states have recently set up water study 
commissions or have enacted laws affect- 
ing the use of water resources. 

Since municipalities find it difficult to 
qualify as riparian owners of water, the 
committee hopefully notes the trend to 
strengthen the appropriative doctrine by 
legislation and to reduce the advantage of 
location enjoyed by riparian and overly- 
ing owners. Important legislative action 
and water rights litigation is summarized. 

Trends relating to supply and distribu- 
tion of water are then considered, from 
long distance pipeline distribution sys- 
tems to district and county water supply 
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organization, reuse, salt water conver- 
sion, cloud seeding, conservation, pollu- 
tion and water rates. 


Connecticut Judicial 
Administration Studied 


Administration of Justice in Connecti- 
cut by David Mars and Fred Kost (Storrs, 
University of Connecticut, Institute of 
Public Service, 1957, 137 pages, $1.25) is 
primarily a descriptive study of Con- 
necticut’s decentralized court system. One 
chapter deals historically with the accre- 
tion which constitutes the Nutmeg State’s 
judicial structure. The federal courts are 
considered as are agencies assisting the 
courts and administrative officers per- 
forming judicial functions. 

Appropriately, the finul chapter is de- 
voted to court reorganization, emphasiz- 
ing the level of the minor courts. 


Political Implications 
Of Indiana Apportionment 


Apportionment and Reapportionment in 
Indiana: Political Implications of Indiana 
Reapportionment, by Edwin B. McPher- 
on and George C. Roberts (Blooming- 
ton, Indiana University, Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Research, 1957, variously paged) 
was prepared for a reapportionment com- 
mittee of Indiana’s lower house. It pro- 
vides a summary of the constitutional 
provisions regarding legislative apportion- 
ment in the 48 states, offers the possibili- 
ty of increasing the numbers of legisla- 
tors in those Indiana areas now under- 
represented, and suggests automatic reap- 
portionment in any scheme adopted. The 
authors believe that an equitable appor- 
tionment based on population would not 
actually change the political status quo in 
Indiana. 

The report notes that the present un- 
representative legislative situation is 
somewhat modified by (1) the increasing 
importance of the governor as a legisla- 


tive leader and (2) the growing influence 
of functional and interest groups. 


Issue Guide to Recreation 
And Park Practices 


Public Recreation and Parks in Cali- 
fornia: Principles and Current Practices, 
1957 (Sacramento, California Recreation 
Commission, 74 pages; apply State Print- 
ing Office, Sacramento 14, 50 cents) is a 
guide for communities establishing recrea- 
tion park agencies. 

The 74-page publication contains cita- 
tions of the best current practices by over 
250 local recreation park agencies and de- 
partments in California as noted by the 
Recreation Commission. Eight different 
organization patterns for the administra- 
tion of leisure services are now in use by 
cities, counties, school districts and spe- 
cial recreation and park districts. 

Included in the document are samples 
of ordinances, charter statements, inter- 
governmental agreements, operating poli- 
cies and budgets. The publication enu- 
merates effective procedures followed by 
California agencies in carrying out their 
major functions. These functions encom- 
pass responsibilities for administration, 
areas and facilities, personnel, activity 
programs, finance, evaluation, planning 
and cooperation with community organi- 
zations. 


University Guides 
Peace Officers 


The Institute of Law and Government 
of the University of Georgia’s School of 
Law has recently published two manuals, 
and two pamphlet summaries, of use to 
peace officers in Georgia: The Law of 
Search and Seizure by Robert C. Cantey 
(Athens, manual—43 pages, $1.50; pam- 
phlet—15 pages, ten cents, both 1957) and 
The Law of Criminal Arrest in Georgia 
by Arthur G. Murphy, Jr., (Athens, 
manual—70 pages, $1.50; pamphlet—15 
pages, ten cents, both 1957). 
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The first manual attempts to answer 
the question of what constitutes a reason- 
able search and seizure, looking to both 
federal and Georgia precedent for guid- 
ance. The second outlines the power and 
duties of people who may arrest, discusses 
immunity from arrest, and notes proce- 
dures and rules applicable when making 
arrests with and without warrants. 


Handbook Describes 
Alaskan Government 


Basic information about the structure 
and functions of Alaskan government is 
compiled in the 64-page Handbook on 
Alaska Territorial Government, revised 
1957 (Alaska Legislative Council, Ju- 
neau). Alaskan government, for purposes 
of this manual, includes all administrative 
agencies that are established by territorial 
law, or have important duties in the ad- 
ministration of territorial law, even though 
agency heads are appointed by the Presi- 
dent and serve under authority of federal 
law. Federal judicial organization is in- 
cluded inasmuch as the courts are re- 
quired to enforce and adjudicate ter- 
ritorial as well as federal law. 


Rhode Island Businessmen 
Discuss Public Affairs 

More than two hundred of Rhode 
Island’s leading industrialists, bankers 
and businessmen met to discuss problems 
of state government at the annual meet- 
ing of the Public Expenditure Council on 
October 16. The Providence Journal re- 
ports that never before had so many top 
management men sat down together to 
look seriously at the state’s government. 

The meeting was a second session in a 
general program aimed at improving the 
state’s economy. A meeting of 40 cor- 
poration presidents several months ago 
examined government as an economic 
factor. Facts brought out then and 
research prepared on the discussion topics 
before the conference were used in the 
more recent meeting. 
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For the most part, the economic leaders 
met in small groups around tables dis- 
cussing problems of metropolitan area 
government, taxation, unemployment com- 
pensation, education and citizen participa- 
tion in government. 

In the conference wrap-up speech Henry 
D. Sharpe, president of Brown and 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company, said, 
“We businessmen have serious citizen 
responsibility in Rhode Island. If politi- 
cians show lack of vigor, responsibility 
and leadership, they can say that they 
acquired these attributes from industry.” 

As for manufacturing employees, he 
said he had found in his own plant that 
they “were not becoming members of 
school committees or taking other public 
service jobs because they thought man- 
agement was opposed to their doing so,” 
when the opposite is true. He urged in- 
dustrialists to poll employee attitudes and 
then encourage them to take on civic 
responsibilities. 


Two Groups Celebrate 
Silver Anniversaries 


The Tax Institute celebrates the 25th 
anniversary of its founding this year. 
Organized in December 1932 as the Tax 
Policy League, this national organiza- 
tion is designed to interest and inform 
the general public about matters of taxa- 
tion. It approaches this objective by re- 
search, annual conferences, library and 
reference services, and publications, of 
which its best known are its annual sym- 
posium volume, Tax Policy and Tax In- 
stitute Bookshelf. 

Executive director of the organization 
over the past quarter century and one 
of its founders is Dr. Mabel Walker. The 
institute had headquarters in New York 
and Philadelphia before it moved into its 
own building at Princeton, New Jersey, 
in 1951. 

The Bureau of Governmental Researci: 
ot New Orleans is this year celebrating 
2 quarter century of research and publica- 
tion in state and local government. The 
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Bureau wrote the original draft of the 
New Orleans home rule amendment, 
played an important part in the reorgani- 
zation of the city government in 1946, and 
directed the drafting of the new city 
charter in 1951-52. 


CITIZEN ACTION 
(Continued from page 600) 


New Local Government 
Film Available 


A new 16mm black and white motion 
picture on the dynamics of local govern- 
ment, “Decision at Laurel Falls,” is avail- 
able for free distribution to all interested 
groups by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Internal Affairs. The film illustrates 
what happens to an average citizen when 
he becomes involved in local government 
affairs. He discovers that government 
must often make decisions like a business 
—a business which is complicated by the 
many alternatives which face it. This film 
citizen becomes interested in a crusade 
for a local library, a crusade which is 
opposed by those who favor an expanded 
sewage treatment plant. He accepts ap- 
pointment to an unexpired term on the 
town council where he encounters prob- 
lems faced daily by civic leaders in al- 
most every community. 

Requests for the film may be made to 
“Decision at ‘Laurel Falls,” Department 
of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg. 


Recent Publications 

The Yearbook of the League of Women 
Voters of Evanston, Illinois, 1957-1958, 
(33 pages) sets forth the organization’s 
program and by-laws and lists all mem- 
bers. In addition it reports the names, 
addresses and phone numbers of all city 
officials. 

Now available is a new edition of Citi- 
zen Organizations for Planning—A Re- 
port on Activities—1956 (31 pages). It 
has been published by the City Planning 
Division of the University of Arkansas 
at Fayetteville, in cooperation with the 


American Planning and Civic Association. 


The ‘Unicam’ 
One House ror Two. Nebraska’s Uni- 
cameral Legislature. By Adam Carlyle 
Breckenridge. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1957. xi, 98 pp. $2.50. 

A highly competent observer, close at 
hand in the University of Nebraska, 
brings down to date the experience of 
Nebraska with: its 23-year-old unique 
single-house legislature. 

The Model State Constitution of the 
National Municipal League preceded 
Nebraska in its preference for a single 
house and has been said in previous 
studies to have influenced its adoption in 
that state. In two recent articles! in the 
NATIONAL MuNIcIPAL Review (too late 
for the author’s consideration) specific 
evidence has been offered that Nebraska 
likes its legislative setup and that its 
legislative performance contrasts favor- 
ably in certain objective tests with those 
of other states. 

With those and other, earlier, findings 
Professor Breckenridge agrees but with 
a certain hesitancy and caution, becom- 
ing no doubt to a scholar dealing with 
immeasurables. So he points out that the 
Nebraska experiment is a double one, 
single house and nonpartisan elections, 
and how to determine which factor ac- 
counts for the benefits? And as for the 
benefits, they are not denied but “on the 
other hand . . . it must be remembered 
that . . . others, however, assert” etc., in 
hazy ambivalence on every page! 

Actually there are only 61 pages of 
text—the rest is documentary data such 
as the bulky rules of the legislature, text 
of the legislative constitutional article, 
etc. The author is convincing in show- 
ing that the legislature has not trans- 
formed the state government, that a con- 
servative spirit prevails, that lobbies per- 
sist and the legislature, like those in other 
states, shows no liking for reapportion- 


1 The Review, July and November 1957. 
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ment, for new taxes or for having a con- 
stitutional convention. 

Professor Breckenridge concludes, with 
his habitual caution: “Nebraska has 
given a fairly good account of itself dur- 
ing the past two decades. For many 
Nebraskans it has become a source of 


substantial pride.” 
R.S.C. 


Metropolitan Areas 


Ursan GoveRNMENT. By Benjamin 
Baker. Princeton, New Jersey, D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1957. xi, 572 
pages, $6.50. 

Since we are destined apparently to 
live, most of us, in metropolitan areas, 
this text book, which relates the story 
of our urban development and present 
plights, provides a useful and fresh ap- 
proach. The divisions of the book begin 
with “The City as a Social Fact,” take us 
through the structural and constituency 
problems, the attempts to shake off re- 
mote control by legislatures and, of 
course, the problems of “suburbanitis,” 
the police, health and educational services. 
Ten final pages extrapolate visible trends 
and perils. 

Text Book 


FUNDAMENTALS OF AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT. National, State and Local. By 
Cullen B. Gosnell, Lane W. Lancaster 
and Robert S. Rankin. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. vii, 
603 pp. $6.00. 

The original version of this text book 
dealt solely with the national govern- 
ment; in this edition six chapters deal- 
ing with state and local government have 
been added to the original 25. It proceeds 
from principles and problems to solutions 
and experiences and includes good mate- 
rial on the outdoor realities such as the 
drift of political parties, an account of 
the great pressure groups and a chapter 
on the nation’s international position. 
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Politics 


SPEAKING OF Potitics. By Franklin 
Cary Salisbury. Introduction by G. Men- 
nen Williams, Governor of Michigan. 
New York, Vantage Press, 1956. vii, 294 
pp. $3.75. 

A novel approach to the political scene, 
consisting entirely of more or less elabo- 
rate definitions of common political 
words! Assuming that the definitions 
can command agreement, our political 
language might gain precision if we 
would all use these words in the mean- 
ings assigned by this author. Pages that 
define liberalism, dialectical materialism, 
equalitarian, collectivist, society, are rich 
enough to be interesting but I won’t be 
looking back to these pages for my defini- 
tion of “moderate” or of “God,” who is 
conscientiously included in the list—just 
in case you hadn’t heard. 

RSC. 


Additional Books 


and Pamphlets 
Assessments 


Dests — Taxes — ASSESSMENTS. 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Study. Chicago 
2, The Civic Federation, July 1957. 23 pp. 
Tables. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH AN- 
NUAL SHortT Course FOR ASSESSING 
Orricers. Held at University of Michi- 
gan January 7, 8 and 9, 1957. Edited by 
Robert H. Pealy. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan, Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Government, 1957. 
80 pp. 

Rear Estate ASSESSMENT LEVELS IN 
Harris County TAXING JURISDICTIONS. 
Houston 2, Texas, Tax Research As- 
sociation, 1957. 11 pp. $1.00. 

Reat Estate ASSESSMENTS IN THE 
Unitep States. Washington 25, D.C., 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, May 31, 1957. 14 pp. 10 
cents. 
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Budgeting 

A Newer Concert IN MUNICIPAL 
Bupcetinc. Chicago 37, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association of the United 
States and Canada, September 16, 1957. 
4 pp. 50 cents. 

THe New York City Bupcet Anp 
FiscaL Portcy. New York 17, Citizens 
Budget Commission, Inc., April 12, 1957. 
20 pp. 

Business Districts 

Tue CENTRAL Business District IN 
TRANSITION. Methodological Approaches 
to CBD Analysis and Forecasting Future 
Space Requirements. By Shirley F. 
Weiss. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina, Department of City and 
Regional Planning, 1957. 44 pp. $2.00. 


Civil Liberties 
MunicrpaL Action AND Civit Liper- 
Ties. A Survey of the Law Governing 
Local Regulatory and Prohibitory Action 
in Reference to Freedom of Speech, Re- 
ligion and Assembly. Charlottesville, 
University of Virginia, The Law School, 
1957. 86 pp. 
Civil Service 
Wauat’s AHEAD FoR Civit Service? 
By David R. Lindsay. New York 16, 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, in Cooperation 
with the National Civil Service League, 
1957. 28 pp. 25 cents. 


Constitutions 


New York Temporary State Com- 
MISSION ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL CoNn- 
VENTION, Transcript of Public Hearing, 
Albany, New York, June 5, 1957. New 
York 19, the Commission, 1957. 149 pp. 

New York Temporary State Com- 
MISSION ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL CoN- 
VENTION. Transcript of Public Hearing, 
Buffalo, New York, June 4, 1957. New 
York 19, the Commission, 1957. 107 pp. 

A Ricut to CHoose. The Prospective 
Constitutional Convention in New York 
State. By Guthrie S. Birkhead, Jr. Syra- 


cuse, New York, Syracuse University 
Press, 1957. 45 pp. $1.00. 
Counties 

O[Orecon}]  C[CALIForNIA] 

Counties. Population, Economic Devel- 

opment, County Finances. Eugene, Uni- 

versity of Oregon, Bureau of Municipal 

Research and Service, 1957. 145 pp. $2.00. 


County Officials 
1957-58 CALENDAR OF DvTIES FOR 
County Orriciats. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Institute of 
Government, 1957. 12 pp. 


Courts 

ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIAL 
Courts. A Report to the Chief Justice 
of the Territorial Supreme Court. By 
Henry P. Chandler. Honolulu 14, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Legislative Reference 
Bureau, 1957. 35 pp. 

Deb: 

Dest: Pustic AND PrivaTe. Report 
of the Committee on Economic Policy. 
Washington 6, D.C., Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1957. 54 pp. 
$1.00 (discount on quantity orders). 


Deterioration 
MEASURING DETERIORATION IN CoM- 
MERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL AREAS. The 


Development of a Method. St. Louis, 
City Plan Commission, 1957. ix, 207 pp. 
Maps. 


Economics 
Common Sense Economics. By Gil- 
bert M. Tucker. Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, The Stackpole Company, 1957. 
xiii, 289 pp. $4.95. 
Education 
Provisions GOVERNING MEMBERSHIP 


on Locat Boarps or Epucation. By 
Morrill M. Hall. Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 1957. 73 
pp. 30 cents. (Apply U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C.) 
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Seconp Report TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Summary Report. Washington 25, D.C., 
The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, 1957. xiii, 26 pp. 

Survey oF Pusiic FINANCES 
IN Harris County 1955-56. Houston 2, 
Texas, Tax Research Association, 1957. 
14 pp. 

Inspection 

Buitpinc AND Fire INnsPEcTION. Pro- 
ceedings of the 1957 Building and Fire 
Inspectors Institute. Madison 3, League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities, 1957. 54 pp. 
$1.00. 

Land Use 


FiscaL Aspects or LANp Use, Ar- 
LINGTON County, Vircrnta. Part II. 
Report Number 3, Master Plan Study. 
Arlington 1, Arlington County Planning 
Commission, 1957. 43 pp. 


Libraries 


WorksHop: ProcraM SERVICES TO 
Groups. Proceedings of the Section on 


Library Administration, 21st Annual 
Institute of Government, 1956. Seattle, 
University of Washington, Bureau of 


Governmental Research and Services, in 
Cooperation with Division of Adult Edu- 
cation and Extension Services, 1957. 66 
pp. $1.00. 


Local Government 


History oF Locat GOVERNMENT IN 
Souta Arrica. An Introduction. By L. 
P. Green. Cape Town, South Africa, 
Juta & Co. Limited, 1957. 119 pp. 


Motor Vehicle Laws 


CHANGES IN THE Motor VEHICLE 
Laws or NortH Caro.tna, Chapter 20 
of the General Statutes, Enacted by the 
General Assembly of 1957. Compiled and 
Annotated by Joseph P. Hennessee and 
Durward S. Jones. Motor Venicte Law 
— Ruvutes or THE Roap. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina, Institute 
of Government, July 1957. 55 and 183 
pp. respectively. 
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Municipal Government 

City Prositems or 1957. The Annual 
Proceedings of the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, New York City, Sep- 
tember 9-11, 1957. Edited by Harry R. 
Betters. Washington, D.C., United States 
Conference of Mayors, 1957. 139 pp. 
$2.00. 

Municipal Insurance 

MunicipaL InsurANCE. Public Lia- 
bility — Workmen’s Compensation — 
Surety. Chicago 37, Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada, October 1, 1957. 12 pp. 75 
cents. 

Parliamentary Law 

Basic PRINCIPLES OF PARLIAMENTARY 
Law AND Protocot. By Marguerite 
Grumme. St. Louis, 1957. 68 pp. $1.00. 
(Apply author, 3830 Humphrey Street, 
St. Louis 16.) 

Parolees and Probationers 

Tue INTERSTATE COMPACT FOR THE 
SUPERVISION OF PAROLEES AND PRoOBA- 
TIONERS. Roster of Official Administra- 
tors, Telephone Numbers and Directions 
for Correspondence. New York 36, The 
Council of State Governments, 1957. 9 
pp. 

Planning 

GLoucesteR County PLAN. 
Handbook Number One. Woodbury, 
New Jersey, County Planning Board, 
1957. 37 pp. Maps. 

Tue Mooresvitte Pitan. A Future for 
Downtown Mooresville. Mooresville, 
North Carolina, Office of the City Man- 
ager, 1957. 20 pp. Maps. Illus. 

Tewarp A Betrer Hatsoro. By Com- 
muraty Planning Associates of Princeton, 
N.J. Hatboro, Pennsylvania, The Com- 


mittee for Community Advancement, 
1957. 44 pp. Maps. 
Pressure Groups 


List oF LeGISLATIVE ADVOCATES AND 
OrGANIzaTions 1957. By Special As- 
sembly Committee on Legislative Rep- 
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resentation. Sacramento, California As- 
sembly, 1957. 53 pp. 


Public Health 
Mepicat Care FoR WELFARE REcIPI- 
ENTS—STATE ProcraMs. By Margaret 
Greenfield. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Bureau of Public Administration, 
1957. 132 pp. $2.00. 


Public Works 

MunicipaL Pustic Works ADMINIs- 
TRATION. Fifth Edition. Chicago, The 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1957. xiv, 449 pp. $7.50. 

PLANNING FoR Pusiic Works. Pre- 
pared under the Direction of the Special 
Assistant to the President for Public 
Works Planning. Washington 25, D.C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Super- 
intendent of Documents, 1957. 31 pp. 30 
cents. Illus. 


Reapportionment 
LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATION IN NEW 
York Strate. A Discussion of a Vital 
Constitutional Issue Before the Voters 
of New York State. New York, Inter- 


national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1957. 19 pp. 
Recreation 


Brits RELATING To RECREATION PAssED 
BY THE 1957 LEGISLATURE AND APPROVED 
BY THE GovERNoR. Sacramento 14, Cali- 
fornia Recreation Commission, 1957. 
20 pp. 

Pustic RECREATION AND PARKS IN 
Principles and Current 
Practices 1957. Sacramento 14, Cali- 
fornia, State Printing Office, Documents 
Section, 1957. 74 pp. 50 cents. 

RECREATION IN THE AGE OF AUTOMA- 
TIon. Edited by Paul F. Douglass. Phila- 
delphia, The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, The Annals, 
September 1957. x, 147 pp. $2.00. 

RECREATIONAL Use oF WATER SUPPLY 
Reservoirs. By Stanley Scott and John 
F. McCarty. Berkeley, University of 
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California, Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, 1957. 66 pp. $1.75. 


Retirement 
An Improvep RETIREMENT PROGRAM 
FoR Texas State Emptoyees. A Report 
to the Board of Trustees, Employees’ Re- 
tirement System of Texas. Austin, Texas 
Research League, 1957. 200 pp. 


Salaries 

1957 SALARIES OF WASHINGTON CITIES. 
Seattle 5, Association of Washington 
Cities, in cooperation with the University 
of Washington, Bureau of Governmental 
Research and Services, 1957. 29 pp. 
Tables. 

State Government 

EssENTIALS OF Missourt GOVERNMENT. 
Fifth Edition. By Robert F. Karsch. 
Columbia, Missouri, Lucas Brothers, 
1957. 172 pp. 

FreLp ORGANIZATIONS OF MICHIGAN 
State GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. By 
Robert H. Pealy and John C. Robertson. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 
Institute of Public Administration, Bu- 
reau of Government, 1956. viii, 113 pp. 
Maps. 

Statistics 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED 
States 1957. 78th Annual Edition. 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1957. 
xvi, 1045 pp. $3.50. (Apply Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 


Taxation and Finance 

LocaL GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
MaryLanp 1955-1956. Eighth Report to 
the Governor and the General Assembly 
of Maryland. Baltimore 1, State Fiscal 
Research Bureau, 1957. 121 pp. Tables. 

Motor Carrier TAXeEs. Effect of Re- 
peal of the Ton-Mile Tax and Adoption 
of a New System of Registration Fees 
and Permits. Topeka, Kansas Legislative 
Council, Research Department, 1957. 
65 pp. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE IN Kansas 1953 
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1955. A Study of Nine First Class Cities. 
By James T. McDonald. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Governmental Re- 
search Center, 1957. 51 pp. 

1955 Financia, Statistics SEconp 
Crass TowNSHIPS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
EAsTern CENTRAL Counties. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania Department of Internal Af- 
fairs, Bureau of Municipal Affairs, 1957. 
42 pp. Tables. 

1955 Frnanciat Statistics Seconp 
Crass TowNsHIPS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Western Counties. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Internal Affairs, 
Bureau of Municipal Affairs, 1957. 40 pp. 

1956 TAXABLE VALUATIONS AND TAX 
Levies tn Norta Dakota CITIES AND 
Vittaces. Bismarck, League of North 
Dakota Municipalities, May 1957. 15 pp. 

PERTINENT Frnanctat Data City oF 
Battrmore. As at January 1, 1957. 
Baltimore 2, Commission on Govern- 
mental Efficiency and Economy, Inc., 
1957. 16 pp. Tables. 

Tax Comparison. Jurisdictions Within 
the Washington Metropolitan Area. Ar- 
lington County, Virginia, Office of the 
County Manager, 1957. 22 pp. 

Tax Repuction anp Tax Rerorm— 
WHEN ANnpD How. A Statement on Na- 
tional Policy by the Research and Policy 
Committees. New York 22, Committee for 
Economic Development, 1957. 40 pp. 

TRENDS IN Pusiic FINANce as They 
Affect Citizens and Taxpayers in Tennes- 
see. Significant Aspects of Federal, State 
and Local Government Finance as of 
June 30, 1956. Nashville 3, Tennessee 
Taxpayers Association, 1957. 47 pp. 

VaLuatTions, Levies, TAx RATES AND 
Tax Extensions For Cites, VILLAGES 
AND INCORPORATED Towns OF ILLINOIS. 
Springfield, Illinois Municipal League, 
1957. 16 pp. Tables. 

Traffic Enforcement 

Women IN TRAFFIC ENFORCEMENT. 

Washington 6, D.C., United States Con- 


ference of Mayors, Research Reports, 
August 10, 1957. 9 pp. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. By Mar- 
saret S. Gordon and Ralph W. Amerson. 
Berkeley. University of California, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, 1957. 98 
». 50 cents. 


Urban Redevelopment 

An ApproacH TO URBAN RENEWAL IN 
SAVANNAH, Georcia. A Series of Eight 
Newspaper Articles. By L. Franklin 
slitz, Jr. Savannah, Department of 
Jrban Renewal, 1957. 24 pp. 

Ursan RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION: 
*ROVISIONS IN REDEVELOPMENT AND 
ioustnc Statutes oF SeEvEN STATES. 
sy George Duggar and Pamela Ford. 
serkeley, University of California, Bu- 
eau of Public Administration, 1957. 89 
ip. $1.75. 

Village Officials 

Tue Powers anp Duties oF Presi- 
1ENTS IN WISCONSIN ViLLaces. A Sum- 
rary of Wisconsin Statutory Require- 
tients. Madison 3, League of Wisconsin 
) {unicipalities, 1957. 14 pp. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from page 558) 


littsburgh and Philadelphia stand 
it. 

Slum prevention: Cities judged to 
baive been most effective in neighbor- 
h .od conservation are Baltimore, De- 
t oit, Los Angeles, New Orleans, St. 
L puis. 

Planning: Experts believe that 
C ncinnati, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
S:n Francisco and Seattle have the 
most professional planning depart- 
ments among the big cities. The 
ciies that use the planners most 
ef ectively, the experts believe, are 
C ncinnati, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Piiladelphia and San _ Francisco. 
C ties with the best regional plan- 
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ning: Atlanta, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco. 

It’s possible that if other indexes, 
as yet unavailable, were fed into a 
Univac, the feedback would report 
that Houston and Minneapolis are 
superbly run cities. Regrettably, of 
the 23 big cities, these were the only 
two that failed to get good marks 
on any of Fortune’s indexes. 


But on the Other Hand 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The task of 
finding valid bases for a compara- 
tive rating of cities to find which are 
“best run” is well nigh hopeless not 
only for the reasons cited by Fortune 
but also for others. 

What, for example, of the city 
which shines for crime prevention? 
Or the city which has always handled 
its public health problems effectively 
without spending the most per capi- 
ta? One might as well reason that 
Buffalo does the best job of snow 
removal because every spring and 
autumn it is blocked by abnormal 
drifts and has to put forth heroic 
efforts never demanded of a south- 
ern city. 

It is significant, however, that Cin- 
cinnati, once commonly referred to 
as “the worst governed city in the 
United States,” gets top rating as 
“best run.” Cincinnati has had the 
council-manager form of government 
for more than 30 years; and Charles 
P. Taft, great mayor and civic leader 
that he is, would be the first to point 
out that, in this form of government, 
the mayor does not “run” the city. 
He provides the high-level political 
policy leadership. 


Noted authorities on metropolitan problems drew large audiences. Above: Norman G. M. Prichard, 


former chairman of the London County Council, addressing Metropolitan Complex session. Below: 
Daniel R. Grant, Vanderbilt University, addressing session on Home Rule and Metropolitan Government. 
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Tools for Achieving 


Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 
Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 
(17% x 22%”), 50 cents each, set of three 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1955) 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1957) 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953) 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1953) 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 
Mode! City Charter, 173 pages (1941) 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 
Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) 

Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 
Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) 

Model State Medico- legal Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 

Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 

Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 54 pages (1957) 

Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 
90 pages, mimeographed (1955) 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 pages (1955) 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) 

Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954).... 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from National Muwicipat Re- 
view), 12 pages (1953) 

New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Review), 32 pages (1935) 

Proportional Representation—Illustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940) 

Save Our Cities, by Joseph E. McLean etc. (eeperaies * from NATIONAL 
MUNICIPAL Review), 32 pages (1954) 


Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Sientetiee. 
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The 48 Direct Primary Systems 


A comparative analysis of the direct primary systems of 48 
states, state by state, the first comprehensive review of such 
data in 30 years. 

Compiled by the League of Women Voters of New York for 
its own purposes in 195], now revised to include later pub- 


lished changes in state laws to November 1956. 
Loose-leaj mimeo. 50 pages — $2.00. 


Distributed by 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
47 EAST 68TH STREET NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


A Valuable Contribution! 


That’s What the Experts Say About the 
National Municipal League’s 


Model State and Regional 
Planning Law 


Read It. Study It. Save It for Reference on: 


@ What State and Regional Planning Is. 
@ The Need for Comprehensive Planning. 
@ How Planning Serves the Executive Branch. 


@ Why Citizen Leaders Must Cooperate. 


Single Copy: $1 — Ten or more: 10 per cent discount. 68 pages 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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